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Armenian Review 


This Issue 


Th/s special issue is devoted to two aspects of the Genocide of the 
Armenian people during the First World War: historiography and 
documentation. Drafts of the first two articles, by Irving L. Horowitz 
and James Reid, were presented in 1980 at a symposium on the 
genocide sponsored by the American Armenian International College. 

The articles by Armen Hairapetian and Armen Hovannisian cover 
major aspects of the documentation found in U.S. archives. These 
were written for an Armenian studies course on archival research 
taught by Prof. Richard G. Hovannisian at the University of California, 
Los Angeles. 

The articles on the sources on the Genocide are followed by the texts 
of 30 documents referred to in the essays. The documents are intro¬ 
duced without editorial changes. Also, statements by Armenian 
sources enclosed in the original texts have been omitted, thereby 
limiting the first group of documents to accounts authored by US 
diplomatic personnel. Documents from the US Inquiry files reproduc¬ 
ed here were authored by American and European missionaries who 
witnessed the tragic events that began in 1915. The documents from 
the State Department were declassified in 1961; those from the US In¬ 
quiry were declassified in 1980. 
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The United States Inquiry 
and the Armenian Question, 
1917-1919 

The Archival Papers 

Armen K. Hovannisian 


SoON after the United States entered World War I in 1917, American 
officials set in motion the machinery to prepare recommendations for 
a just and lasting world peace settlement. In September, only five 
months after he had exchanged avowed neutrality for active belli¬ 
gerency, President Woodrow Wilson delegated Colonel Edward M. 
House, a close friend and advisor, to assemble a team of academics and 
area specialists to marshal a corpus of facts and figures with a focus on 
issues likely to arise at the future conference of peace. This special 
governmental commission, which became known as the United States 
Inquiry, was charged with making recommendations for peace in 
keeping with America's high principles of selflessness and impartiali¬ 
ty. 1 Among its many labors the Inquiry also studied and posed a solu¬ 
tion to the Armenian Question, which had been on the table of inter¬ 
national diplomacy since the Congress of Berlin in 1878. The wartime 
deportations and massacres of the Armenian population of the Ot¬ 
toman Empire and the preceding widespread massacres of 1894-1896 
under the reign of Sultan Abdul-Hamid II were fresh in the minds of all 
those who addressed the Armenian Question. 

The Inquiry was headed by Sydney Mezes, president of the City Col¬ 
lege of New York. His small executive committee consisted of promi¬ 
nent scholars and writers Isaiah Bowman, Walter Lippman, James 

•For a general study on the United States Inquiry, consult Lawrence E. Gelfand, 
The Inquiry: American Preparations for Peace, 1917-1919 (New Haven and 
London, 1963). 
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Shotwell, and David Hunter Miller. The scope of the Inquiry, which in 
its early days concentrated on major problem areas such as Germany 
and Russia, expanded gradually to include almost every subject that 
might be discussed at the peace conference, which ultimately was to 
convene in Paris in January 1919. Thus, when fully developed, the In¬ 
quiry was made up of the following divisions: Africa, Austria-Hungary, 
Balkans, Far East, Pacific Islands, Russia, Western Asia, Western 
Europe, Diplomatic History, Economic Studies, International Law, 
and Latin America. 2 The chairman of each division reviewed every 
report and then forwarded it to the Inquiry headquarters, where its 
contents and clarity would be assessed by at least one member of the 
executive body. 3 The Inquiry files contain 1,019 documents pertaining 
to the postwar peace settlements. Before preparing the monographs, 
the staff writers were advised to present their reports lucidly and suc¬ 
cinctly; this, they were told, would be facilitated by the use of maps, 
pictures, and bibliographies. The ideal Inquiry report was to convey its 
meaning in such a manner as to make it understandable to 
nonspecialized readers. 4 

The immediate preoccupation of the Inquiry's organizers was to 
secure the services of the most qualified personnel to prepare the 
American program for peace. In September 1917 they began recruiting 
members of this special task force, which required a complete and con¬ 
summate knowledge of the issues under consideration because of the 
increasing complexity of international relations. The Inquiry, whose 
roster of researchers and assistants reached its height in October 1918, 
was headquartered at the American Geographic Society in New York. 
While the scholars were not always recognized specialists in the fields 
to which they were assigned, they were generally knowledgeable about 
the historical background, social forces, economic assessments, 
political trends, and geographic features of their respective regions of 
study. The division heads ultimately made recommendations for peace 
based largely on the findings of their staff members. Many of these sug¬ 
gestions were incorporated into the plan submitted to the American 
plenipotentiaries to the Paris Peace Conference as “The Outline of 
Tentative Reports and Recommendations," January 1919, followed by 
more details in the so-called Black Book in February. More often than 
not, it was practical considerations of international politics rather than 

'‘■Ibid. p. 102. 

3 Ibid. 

4 U.S. Archives, General Records of the Department of State, Record Group 59, 
Inquiry Document 889, “Report on the Inquiry, Its Scope and Method,” 
March 20, 1918. The documents of the Inquiry have been reproduced in 47 
reels of microfilm. In 1980 these reports were classified under the heading of 
“Special Reports and Studies, 1917-1919.” Hereafter Inquiry Document 
will be abbreviated Inq. Doc. 
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the logic of the Inquiry's recommendation that led to the inclusion or 
exclusion of the recommendations in the final peace treaties. 
Nonetheless, the Inquiry documents formed the basic reference 
materials for the American delegation during the peace negotiations. 
Without the Inquiry, Lawrence Gelfand surmises, the Americans 
would have been handicapped ' 'by the absence of a comprehensive cor¬ 
pus of reports and recommendations to clothe the President's prin¬ 
ciples with the necessary justification for their practical application.” 5 

Study of the Armenian Question came under the Western Asia divi¬ 
sion, headed by professor of ancient history William L. Westermann 
from the University of Wisconsin. The reports of Westermann, which 
focused on issues relating to Turkish rule and government, and the ten 
colleagues of his division were supplemented by external primary 
reports, regional surveys, and monographs. The reports relating to the 
Armenian Question have not been analyzed previously, as this file has 
only recently been declassified in the United States National 
Archives. 6 The documents may be categorized under the following 
general headings: 

Subject Number of Reports 

Turkish rule, misrule, and reforms 16 

Massacres and deportations 26 

Partition projects 13 

Regional surveys 15 

Great Power interests 11 

Minorities, racial and religious 11 

Transcaucasia 6 

This study focuses primarily on the documents belonging to the first 
three categories listed. 

The documents that deal with the workings of the Turkish govern¬ 
ment emphasize the themes of Ottoman corruption and oppression 
and abortive European attempts to bring about reforms in the Ottoman 
Empire during the nineteenth century. The Inquiry came to the con¬ 
clusion that, while the Young Turk revolution in 1908 grew out of a 
fundamental need to replace the Sultan's oriental despotism with 
liberal institutions, the victorious Committee of Union and Progress 
(Young Turks) soon began using the front of an enlightened constitu¬ 
tional monarchy merely to conceal intentions more characteristic of 
the preceding regime. 7 Dana C. Munro, a staff member of the Western 

5 Gelfand, p. 333. 

6 The Inquiry files were declassified in 1980. 

7 For reports on Turkish misrule, oppression, and attempts at reform, see, for 
example, Inq. Doc. 43, James L. Barton, "The Turkish Government — 
Analysis of Its Inherent Evils,” no date; Inq. Doc. 59, John K. Birge, "The 
Ottoman Turks of Asia Minor,” no date; Inq. Doc. 163, Leonard P. Fox, "In- 
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Asia section and professor of medieval history at Princeton, wrote on 
the Turkish government and its reluctance to carry out reforms: 
"Turkey, while in form a parliamentary monarchy, is in fact still 
essentially an oriental despotism and theocracy which has been under 
the control, since 1908, of a clique of politicians who have exercised 
their sway through parliamentary forms.'' 8 William Westermann con¬ 
curred in asserting: "Since 1909, although elections to parliament 
have been held and the form of parliamentary government retained, ac¬ 
tually, the mle of the Young Turk leaders has been little less absolute 
and irresponsible than that of Abdul Hamid." 9 Munro added: "The Na¬ 
tion is ruled by, and in the interests of, the dominant Turkish race, 
whose relation to the more numerous populations is still that of a con¬ 
queror." 10 The Young Turk administration, therefore, held the non- 
Muslim races in subjection. Instead of directing and promoting the 
welfare of its people, the government kept its subjects under heel. 
James L. Barton, the Foreign Secretary of the American Board of Com¬ 
missioners for Foreign Missions and a contributor to the Inquiry files 
of a few reports dealing with the Armenian Question, wrote: 

The only conclusion to which one can come is that it is impossible for 
the Ottoman Empire to continue as a government with any expectation 
that it may materially change from the government of the past. Never¬ 
theless, to continue Turkey as a separate national force will but expose 
the world to a repetition of the horrible events of 1915-1918. There can be 
only one conclusion, which is that Turkey as an independent nation 
should be eliminated and some provision made for the adequate and safe 
government of the former Turkish subjects. 11 

On the same subject John Kingsley Birge, in "The Ottoman Turks of 
Asia Minor," discussed the arbitrary and oppressive authority of the 
government, the inconsistency of the administrative system, and the 
corruption of the ruling class. He concluded that "the Turk is an im¬ 
possible administrator. His lack of executive ability is one of his most 
conspicuous failings. Inconsistent reasoning is not conducive to 
justice, or to fair and efficient administration of any kind." 12 The 

temational Protection of the Armenians in Asiatic Turkey, 1839-1914,” no 
date; Inq. Doc. 426, Dana C. Munro, "The Turkish Government," January 
29, 1918f Inq. Doc. 460, William Peet, "Working of the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment,” no date; Inq. Doc. 564, Arnold Toynbee, "Turkish Armenia and the 
Armenians in Turkey,” April 9, 1918; and Inq. Doc. 602, William Wester¬ 
mann, "The Government of Turkey," November 15, 1918. 

8 Inq. Doc. 426, p. 1. 

9 Inq. Doc. 602, p. 14. 

10 Inq. Doc. 426, p. 1. 
u Inq. Doc. 43, p. 6. 

12 Inq. Doc. 59, pp. 4-5. 
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Young Turks misgoverned with impunity under the veneer of 
parliamentary government. 

European attempts to correct Turkish misrule, however, had begun 
decades before the ascent of the Young Turk government. In the 1870s, 
for example, during the crisis of the Eastern Question and the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1877-78, the concern of the Western powers about the 
condition of the Christian populations in the Ottoman Empire had 
forced the Turkish government to pledge the implementation of 
reforms. Leonard P. Fox reported that in return for such promises the 
Sultan received guarantees regarding the integrity of the Empire by 
European powers that were really more interested in the balance of 
power in the Near East than in the condition of subject Christians. 13 
The treaties of San Stefano and Berlin, which were engineered to solve 
the Eastern Question, also included the blueprints for Armenian 
reforms, but the subsequent absence of coercive action in the face of 
Turkish evasion enabled Sultan Abdul-Hamid to scrap the reforms. 14 
Arnold Toynbee, who at the time of the Inquiry was employed in the 
British Foreign Office and whose articles on the Armenian Question, 
including "Turkish Armenia and Armenians in Turkey," were added 
to the Inquiry files, summarized Turkish resistance to the enactment 
of reforms: "While the Turkish rulers were on the one hand hood¬ 
winking Europe with formal promises of reforms and with 
declaration^] conveying assurances regarding the betterment of the 
condition of the Xtian populations of the Ottoman Empire, they were 
on the other hand systematically carrying on a policy of extermination 
of the non-Turkish elements." 15 Sultan Abdul-Hamid's answer to the 
clamor for Armenian reforms, he maintained, was to silence it through 
persecution. 

In moving to limit Russian initiative in Turkish affairs in 1878, 
Great Britain had accepted the moral responsibility of guaranteeing the 
introduction of Armenian reforms. Attempts to have the six major 
European powers work in unison on this issue failed, however, because 
of "a feeling that English interest in the reform of Ottoman Turkey 
was purely selfish and arose out of England's struggle with Russia for 
control of the great highways of commerce in Asia Minor." 16 Leonard 
Fox explained how the Turkish government dodged its obligation of 
implementing reforms: 

Relying upon the jealous equilibrium to avert dissolution of their empire 

or European intervention in their administration, the ruling Turks met 

13 Inq. Doc. 163. 

14 Inq. Doc. 564. 
ls Ibid., p. 6. 

16 Inq. Doc. 163, p. 28. 
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the demands of the Concert of Europe with promises that were never 
kept, and continued to plunder and persecute non-believing subjects with 
impunity. 17 

All of the subject populations experienced some injustice, but the 
Armenian element became increasingly vulnerable to inequality and 
persecution. There was no political or civil equality (e.g., testimony by 
non-Muslims was not allowed in Turkish courts), yet this was en¬ 
durable. 18 According to Toynbee, however, the Armenians suffered 
from the "systematic pillage and destruction of Armenian villages, the 
sacking of Armenian public edifices, the perpetration of all kinds of 
crimes and oppressive acts by the police, by the officials and by 
nomadic tribes aided and abetted in this by the authorities.” 19 
Therefore, he said, the ground could not be softened for planting the 
seeds of equality; the rigid surface of Turkish oppression was im¬ 
penetrable. In his depiction of the Turkish government, Toynbee cap¬ 
tured the essence of the messages conveyed in all the other reports: 
"There never has been a Turkish Government in the true sense of the 
word, a Government such as is conceived in Western Europe or in the 
United States. ‘Massacre and Plunder' has been the invariable Turkish 
method of suppressing complaints of the subject races or for despoiling 
them for the benefit of the dominating race.” 20 

William Westermann drew attention to Turkish intractability regar¬ 
ding reform: 

The failure of the attempts of foreign ambassadors to bring about local 
reforms was just as complete. They may be illustrated by the experience 
of Sir Henry Layard, British ambassador to Constantinople, 1877-80. 
Definitely instructed to insist upon changes in the government, Layard 
was able to obtain only the concession that certain lower officials of the 
provinces in which there were Armenians should be of that race. The 
result even of this concession was an entire failure, because of the subser¬ 
viency of these Armenian appointees to their superiors. 21 

Difficulties related to the implementation of reforms and the lure of 
more profitable European ventures elsewhere led, it seems, to the sup¬ 
pression of moral responsibilities by the great powers and their aban¬ 
donment of the Armenians. The withdrawal not only represented the 
impossibility of improving the lot of the Armenians but also the failure 
of the powers to act collectively and cohesively on the issue. Years 
later in 1895 another reform project was put forward in response to 
renewed massacres, but the plan was "quickly forgotten by the rival 

17 Ibid., p. 2. 

18 Inq. Doc. 43. 

19 Inq. Doc. 564, p. 7. 

10 Ibid., p. 3. 

21 Inq. Doc. 602, p. 8. 
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powers when the massacres and clamors of the victims temporarily 
ceased." 22 

For a final time in 1914, a reform program was accepted, including 
the roles for European inspectors-general, but Turkish involvement in 
World War I cancelled the reforms. 23 Boghos Nubar, an Armenian 
leader who headed the Armenian National Delegation in Paris and 
whose document forms part of the Inquiry files, proposed Armenian 
autonomy and separation from Turkey largely because of the record of 
unfulfilled promises of reform and the Turkish incapacity to rule: 

For the last time the Powers intervened in favor of Armenia and after long 
negotiations a new agreement was signed on the 8th February by which 
the Turkish Government undertook to effect a complete programme of 
reforms; but as always after having accepted it, the Turkish Government 
used all possible means to evade it and as soon as war was declared by 
Germany, even before Turkey joined in, it trampled to foot the agree¬ 
ment and proceeded to recent massacres which have exceeded in horror 
all the preceding ones. 24 

As far as the Ottoman government was concerned, the First World War 
came at an opportune moment, not only to put aside another annoying 
project of reforms, but to eliminate the minority that had been the 
cause for sporadic European intercession for several decades. 

There are a few documents, written by outside sources, in the In¬ 
quiry files which do not, however, indict the Ottoman government for 
refusal to implement reforms. English contributor Henry Brailsford 
traced the failure of the reform projects to the nature of the reforms 
themselves. They were introduced, according to Brailsford, to better 
the downtrodden condition of the Armenians, but the Muslim masses 
were also suffering. Hence, partial intervention by the powers resulted 
in unfortunate repercussions. It was, he asserted, the failure of the 
European powers to help the entire population of the Empire that 
caused the disintegration of the reform program: 

An interest in Turkish affairs which now extends over twenty years has 
gradually fixed in my mind the conviction that one of the main reasons 
why reform schemes have failed in Turkey, is that they were always im¬ 
posed for the benefit of some one race or some particular region. When 
the Concert intervened on behalf of Armenians, or Macedonians or 
Cretans, the ruling Turks invariably suspected that this was merely a 
first step in an attempt to wrench yet another portion from their 
patrimony, while the Muslim masses, often conscious of their misery 
and degradation, would ask, ‘Has Europe no care then for our needs, that 
it concerns itself only with the Giaurs [infidels]?' Any partial interven¬ 
tion looks to the Turks like a hostile intervention. . . . TTie first axiom of 

22 Inq. Doc. 163, p. 38. 

13 Ibid., p. 47. "Thus at the close of 1914 the Armenians were in the same posi¬ 
tion as in the early eighties, i.e., at the mercy of the Porte." 

24 Inq. Doc. 450, Boghos Nubar, "Memorandum," pp. 2-3, March 14, 1918. 
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successful reform is, therefore, that it promises benefit impartially to all 
the dwellers of Turkey. 25 

Brailsford further explained the Turkish justification for the massacre 
of the Armenians by indicating that they collaborated with the Rus¬ 
sians in the campaign against the Ottoman Empire in World War I. On 
the other hand, the bulk of Inquiry reports dealing with Turkish 
misgovernment and Armenian massacres and deportations reject the 
notion of significant collaboration and confirm the systematic an¬ 
nihilation of the Armenian population in the Ottoman Empire. 26 

In the Inquiry reports the question of the Armenian massacres — the 
second topic of this article — was never subject to debate. There was 
neither refutation nor rationalization. The Armenian massacres of 
1915 are documented in the Inquiry archives in almost every entry that 
pertains to the Armenian Question. 27 In April of that year, the Young 
Turks set into motion the apparatus, whose sole function was to 
deliver death and deportation, which would by the end of that year 
uproot almost every Armenian family from its ancestral homeland (the 
cities of Constantinople and Smyrna were exempted because the 
foreign eye was watchful there). Of the approximately 2.5 million 
Armenians living in the Empire only a fraction was to escape the 
systematic annihilation. Those who were massacred outright, the 
able-bodied men, were lucky in the sense that they did not experience 
the agonizing and prolonged death marches in the scorching Syrian 
deserts. The plan worked so effectively that the Young Turk leaders, in 
eliminating the Armenian population, permanently paralyzed the 
Armenian Question. The process of mass murder and deportation is 
best documented in the Inquiry files by the American missionaries. 28 

American missionaries had been at work in Armenian communities 
in Turkey since the middle of the nineteenth century, founding and 
operating schools, churches, and hospitals. Their activity, which had 
started in the coastal towns and urban commercial centers of Turkey, 
penetrated the interior and extended to the towns in the Armenian pro¬ 
vinces. Through their daily workings in the network of religious and 
educational institutions, which functioned under the auspices of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, the American 
missionaries came to understand intimately what constituted the 

25 Inq. Doc. 70, Henry Brailsford, "The Future of Turkey," pp. 8-9, September 
6, 1918. 

26 Consult those documents listed in footnote 7 and the missionary reports, 
documents 482, 563, 803-825. 

27 Every document touching on the Armenian Question deals with, at least in 
part, the massacre of Armenians by Turks. See especially the first-hand ac¬ 
counts of missionaries, documents 482, 563, 803-825. 

28 See note 27, 
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fabric of Armenian existence in the Ottoman Empire. 29 Moreover, they 
were more understanding of the Turkish-Armenian relations than 
most other foreigners. The Americans became fully aware of the 
discriminations and disabilities under which the Armenians lived. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the reports which the missionaries submitted to James Bar¬ 
ton, on the unfolding of the events of 1915, are valuable. They are also 
relatively untapped sources of history that were synthesized as 
historical foundation into the documents of the Inquiry. This is impor¬ 
tant in the analysis of the ultimate Inquiry recommendation on the 
future of Armenia. 

The twenty-six reports of the American missionaries, who were sta¬ 
tioned in the Armenian provinces at the time of the massacres, range 
from 1 to 235 pages in length. In these reports the Armenian tragedy is 
not portrayed through the scholarly platitudes of complex discourses, 
but rather through the urgency and immediacy of eyewitness stories. 
These reports discuss human life as a real concern and not as a mere 
statistic. All of the documents that deal with the massacres and depor¬ 
tations reveal a common pattern of events with local variations. The 
Genocide began in the first months of 1915 with the disarmament of 
the Armenian population. 30 The Armenian soldiers, who had loyally 
served in the Ottoman armies, were stripped of their arms, separated 
from the general corps, and placed into labor battalions. The ulterior 
reason for this segregation was to work and starve the Armenian 
soldiers to death. Soon this policy of inflicting prolonged agony leading 
to death gave way to the more expedient method of outright killing. 
Tracy Atkinson, an American missionary in Harput (Kharpert) in 
1915, wrote: 

About this time the Armenian soldiers were called in from the army and 
shut in a large building near us called the Red Konak. They were kept 
there a day or two without food or drink. When people came bringing 
food or water they were driven away. These men were all sent away one 
night. The officers said they were sent to Aleppo to work on the roads, 
but rumors started from Turkish sources were that they had been killed. 
We never heard of them again. 31 

Once the ranks of the Armenian soldiers were decimated, the 
discriminatory disarmament was extended to the mass of the Arme¬ 
nians in the provinces at which time "persecution and torture were 

29 To the missionary reports is attached a statement by James L. Barton, Foreign 
Secretary of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. He 
affirmed that the missionaries were thoroughly familiar with Turkey and 
that their reports were worthy of credence and confidence. 

30 The missionary reports reveal a consistent pattern of deportation and 
massacre, the first step of which was the disarmament of the Armenian 
population. 

31 Inq. Doc. 810, Tracy W. Atkinson, a report on Turkish atrocities in the Har¬ 
put vilayet, p. 2, April 11, 1918. 
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resorted to, to force men to give up their own guns or to tell on one 
another.'' 32 Before 1908 Armenians were denied the right to own and 
carry firearms, but since the declaration of the liberal constitution, 
this right was granted the Armenians. In spite of this privilege, Clara 
Richmond, who since 1909 had been in Talas, explained: 

In the spring of 1915 the searching of the houses for firearms began in 
both places, and many men — always Armenians — were imprisoned, 
tortured and beaten, in spite of the fact that firearms were allowed by the 
Constitution of 1908. Many had procured them after the Adana massacre 
of 1909 not knowing when defense might be necessary. The men, 
whether guilty of having had them or not, were fastened with the head 
down and feet up, and beaten upon the soles of their feet until the 
strongest would faint. 33 

The presence of firearms among the Armenians formed the cor¬ 
nerstone of the Young Turks' allegation that Armenians were plotting 
revolts and uprisings, and "a general accusation of secret plotting 
against the Empire was made against all Armenians." 34 In this the 
Turks found a justification for their persecutions. Having rendered 
defenseless the Armenian population, the Turks could then pulverize 
its leadership and eliminate any potential resistance to the genocidal 
program. Thus all of the able-bodied men were summarily massacred, 
some being "killed with axes by coarse peasants who said it was a pity 
to waste bullets . . ." 3S Atkinson stated that in the Harput district 
' 'these men were taken up in the mountains near Bakhur Maden, were 
shot and the leading ones were afterwards beheaded to make sure that 
they were dead." 36 The next stage of genocide, namely deportation, 
could now be implemented unobstructed. 

Having permanently eliminated the potentially "dangerous" 
elements among the Armenians by mid-1915, the Young Turk leaders 
ordered the beginning of the mass deportation caravans in the summer 
months. The women, children, and elderly suffered a more ex¬ 
cruciating fate than that of the adult men who had been massacred 
outright. They were subjected to a prolonged misery as they were 
"driven from every town and village, quickly spending what little 
money they had and then left to perish by the wayside, or, what was 

32 Inq. Doc. 824, Thelda B. Phelps, "Story of Talas, 1914-1917," p. 2, October 
11, 1917. 

33 Inq. Doc. 708, Clara Richmond, "The Turkish Atrocities," p. 1, May 11, 
1918. 

34 lnq. Doc. 820, Alpheus Andrus, "Extracts from the Annual Report of the 
American Hospital in Konia," p. 1, April 11, 1918. 

35 Inq. Doc. 818, George E. White, a report on Turkish atrocities in Marsovan, 
p. 4, April 10, 1918. 

36 Inq. Doc. 810, pp. 2-3. 
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more merciful, shot or stabbed to death by the gendarmes.” 37 The 
treatment of Armenians in these mass movements was such that the 
“sick and the dying were lying on the ground with the hot, scorching 
sun pouring down upon them and nothing to shield them from it.” 38 
However, the greatest torture was inflicted not by such physical hard¬ 
ships as deprivation of food and water, but by a human element. The 
inhumanity of the Turkish gendarmes and the Kurdish brigands, said 
the missionaries, was heaped on the pitiful Armenians. 39 The women 
were abducted and outraged, sold into slavery, and forced into harems; 
countless thousands were tortured, maimed, and brutally killed. The 
edict of deportation was intended, therefore, as a euphemism for race 
extermination by destroying the defenseless elements of the Armenian 
population. It was evident to the missionaries "that this apparently 
harmless maneuver [deportation] was the death warrant of the Arme¬ 
nian nation.” 40 

Floyd Smith, a physician in Diyarbekir during the massacres and 
deportations, described some of the cases he treated which had 
resulted from Turkish brutality: 

2. Two children about seven and nine years and one woman; attempted 
decapitations. Deep incised wounds of the nape of the neck (just below 
the skull), 5-8 inches long and of a depth equal to the thickness of the 
muscles of this region. 

4. Boy of about nine years. A stroke, probably by an axe or heavy 
sword, had severed a section of the skull in the parieto-temporal region of 
one side of his head. . . . The exposed dura was intact except an opening 
almost in the center, from which bulged a brain hernia the size of a large 
English walnut. 41 

Mary Riggs, an American missionary in Harput at the time of the 
Genocide, wrote of the fate of the deportees: 

... we found signs as we crossed the Harpoot Plain of efforts to conceal 
from our eyes what has been going on on that road. From time to time we 
passed freshly turned earth, apparently a trench which had been filled up, 
and frequently enough a foot was projecting out of the earth. On the 
mountains, just off the road in the little gullies we frequently saw bodies 
in various stages of disintegration and many skulls and other bones. The 
further we went from Harpoot the less we saw these things concealed and 
as we went on it was not a rare occurrence to find a dead body lying right 
on the road. In almost every case these bodies were naked and lying upon 
their faces. The land was polluted and at some places the air was heavy 

37 Inq. Doc. 820, p. 3. 

38 Inq. Doc. 812, Isabelle Harley, “What I Saw and Know to Have Been True in 
Turkey,” p. 5, April 15, 1918. 

39 Inq. Docs. 482, 563, 803-825. 

40 Inq. Doc. 820, p. 1. 

41 Inq. Doc. 822, Floyd O. Smith, a report on Turkish atrocities in Diyarbekir, 
p. 3, September 21, 1917. 
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with the odor of this pollution. As we came through the Maden Gorge 
where the road is beside a steep precipice we saw unmistakable signs of 
cmelty. In the gorge below us were countless naked bodies in positions 
showing how they had been hurled from above. ... As we went on our 
way we came to a field which seemed like a battle field. It was strewn 
with skeletons and bodies and there were many spots where the charred 
remains showed that fire had been used in destroying these bodies. 42 

Another eyewitness, Isabelle Harley, who worked in Harput from 
1911 until 1917 when United States-Turkish relations were severed, 
described what she saw of a deportation caravan that had originated in 
Erzerum and was presently encamped outside of Harput during the 
summer of 1915: 

As I and my American companions passed through the camp women held 
their babies out to us and begged us to take them to save them from star¬ 
vation. They begged us to take their girls, those that were left, to save 
them from the fate of becoming slaves to Turkish men. They begged us to 
tell them why they were being treated so and what was to be the end of 
their trouble. They begged us for food and money. . . . We were not 
allowed to stop and talk to them for when they crowded around us the 
guards beat them back with their clubs and we passed through the camp 
without being able to give them any help whatever. Just at one side of the 
camp were many new graves and more were added every day as the sick 
and the starving succumbed. Here, as in other places, where they had 
been encamped, there was no water except a dirty stream from which the 
people were obliged to drink. Tired, sick, hungry, beaten, dirty, vermin 
infested, frightened, hunted, broken-hearted creatures they were pushed 
on the next day and then on, and on, and on, and on, not knowing where 
they were going nor when the end would come. It was the plan of the 
government to keep this up until the last had dropped. This was what 
they called — deportation! 43 

Of the several hundred thousand deportees who had begun the trek 
southward, only a fraction survived the horrible physical suffering of 
the deportations. 44 Those who survived were then vulnerable to the 
blistering heat of the Syrian deserts. Elizabeth Webb, a missionary 
teacher in Adana since 1886, depicted the wretched condition of these 
deportees: "Their skin was burned and dried to the color of a mummy, 
very many were nearly blind as a result of hunger and most seemed 
dazed or mentally affected." 45 In sum, although the outcome of the 
deportations usually was not different from the initial massacres, the 
methods were infinitely more agonizing. 

The reports of the Inquiry which recommend the establishment of a 

42 Inq. Doc. 808, Mary W. Riggs, "The Treatment of Armenians by Turks in 
Harpoot," p. 7, April 15, 1918. 

43 Inq. Doc. 812, p. 5. 

44 Inq. Docs. 482, 563, 830-825. 

4S Inq. Doc. 819, Elizabeth Webb, "The Exiling of the Armenians, Adana 
District," p. 4, June 1, 1918. 
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separate Armenian state — the third category of documents considered 
in this article — accent the incompetence of the Turkish government 
and the massacres of the Armenian people and use these as supporting 
evidence in the case for the partition of the Ottoman Empire. There are 
documents in the Inquiry files which deal solely with the question of a 
new Armenian state, and the same issue is addressed within the con¬ 
tents of several other reports. 46 In this regard, the question after World 
War I was what, if anything, would be done to ensure the life, liberty, 
and property of the Armenian people. The vast majority of the pro¬ 
posals called for some type of reconstmction of the Ottoman Empire. 
But if a new government were to be formed, it would have to be based 
on ethnographic, religious, economic, and strategic-geographic con¬ 
siderations. Moreover, in every report the plan for the erection of a 
separate Armenian state entailed some form of guardianship by a 
cooperating power, whose only interests would be the development of 
the self-sufficiency of the indigenous people. 

Every pertinent report, in its particular partition plan for the Ot¬ 
toman Empire, drew the limits of a new Armenian state on the basis of 
the aforementioned considerations. The boundaries of the Armenian 
state had to be drawn in such a way as to encompass the greatest possi¬ 
ble number of Armenians in one geographical area. Since Asiatic 
Turkey included many different races and creeds, the religious and 
ethnographic criteria would be most influential in deciding the 
cohesiveness of a given region. The delineation of the frontiers of the 
Armenian state for economic reasons would sometimes contradict the 
religious-ethnographic principle in order to ensure the viability of the 
state. For example, the Black Sea ports of Trebizond and Batum, which 
had only small Armenian populations, were included in some plans in 
order to give Armenia a northern commercial outlet. Furthermore, the 
inclusion of such cities (also ports in Cilicia), outside the sphere of 
Armenian ethnographic homogeneity, was in some reports founded on 
strategic evaluations. If exceptions like these were not to be made, 
then the chances of survival of a landlocked Armenian state would not 
be good. Thus the various proposals for the delimitation of an Arme¬ 
nian state emanated from the consideration of different factors and 
from the effort to secure a lasting solution. 

William Westermann's comprehensive ' 'Report on Just and Practical 
Boundaries for the Turkish Empire" proposed the autonomous devel¬ 
opment of the seven major component regions of the Turkish Empire 
— Armenia, Anatolia, Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine, Kurdistan, and 

46 The surveys of the various districts in Turkey which deal with demography, 
natural resources, geography, sanitation, education, etc. also include reports 
on the massacre of Armenians. See, for example, Inq. Docs. 45 (the district 
of Erzerum), 46 (the district of Sivas), 85 (the district of Adana), and 473 (the 
district of Konia). 
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Arabia. Westermann, who was the chief specialist of the Western Asia 
division, capsulized the gist of the Inquiry's final plan in his recom¬ 
mendation on the post-war solution to the Armenian Question. 47 
There were, however, significant differences between Westermann's 
territorial demarcations of Armenia and those of the advocates of a 
larger, more expansive state stretching from the Black Sea to the 
Mediterranean. Westermann followed the basic guideline of religious- 
ethnographic unity in determining what he believed to be the just and 
practical boundaries. 48 Since the resultant state would have a relative¬ 
ly dense core of Armenian population, those areas in which con¬ 
siderable numbers of Armenians lived would be included. The greatest 
concentration of Armenians in the Turkish Empire before World War I 
was in the six historic provinces (vilayets) of Sivas (Sepastia), Harput 
or Mamuret-ul-Aziz (Kharpert), Diyarbekir (Tikranakert), Bitlis 
(Baghesh), Van (Vaspurakan), and Erzerum (Karin) and in the region of 
Cilicia near the Mediterranean Sea. Westermann favored including 
these areas, together with the Russian Armenian provinces of Kars and 
Erevan, in the Armenian state insofar as such an award could be 
justified on ethnographic, religious, economic, and geographic-stra¬ 
tegic grounds. 49 

There were certain regions in the six vilayets which did not meet the 
above-mentioned qualifications, and were subsequently omitted from 
the Westermann proposal. The first case involved the exclusion of the 
entire vilayet of Diyarbekir, except the area of Argana-Maden, on the 
bases of ethnographic and economic considerations. From the 
economic standpoint, if Diyarbekir were included in the Armenian 
state, there would be an artificial division of the contiguous irrigation 
system, which would hinder the economic development of the 
Mesopotamian state. From the ethnographic viewpoint, the Arme¬ 
nians constituted only a significant minority in this vilayet and thus 
would be imposing their rule on a majority: 

Of the total population of about 500,000, only 80,000 are Armenians, 
350,000 are Turks, Kurds, and Arabs, and 60,000 Syrian Christians and 
Chaldeans (Roman Catholic Assyrians). These peoples are related in 

47 Gelfand, p. 253. 

48 Westermann's demarcation of the frontiers was conservative when compared 
with other suggestions in the Inquiry files. E.C. Semple, in "Partition of 
Asiatic Turkey,” April 30, 1918, Inq. Doc. 500, mapped out a new state of 
Armenia which extended from Batum to Guresun in the north, to the 
Taurus Mountains in the south, encompassing the vilayets of Greater 
Armenia and including the Cilician plain and the district of Alexandretta. 
Boghos Nubar's plan, in "Memorandum,” March 14, 1918, Inq. Doc. 450, 
included all of Semple's suggested territories in addition to the Armenian 
provinces of the Caucasus. 

49 Inq. Doc. 606, William Westermann, "Report on Just and Practical Boun¬ 
daries for the Turkish Empire,” no date. 
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every essential way to the population of the plain, and with the exception 
of the Syrian Christians and Chaldeans, belong in a Mohammedan state. 
The valley of the western Tigris, which forms the heart of this vilayet, 
lies outside the economic divide of highland Armenia. The natural outlet 
of its products is clearly southeastward toward the Persian Gulf. The 
valley offers great possibilities for the development of irrigation projects 
of one state [which] would be highly advantageous. 50 

Also, the district (or sanjak) of Hakkiari in the vilayet of Van and the 
district of Siirt in the vilayet of Bitlis were excluded from William 
Westermann's proposed state. These two districts were excluded 
largely because of ethnographic inconsistencies. In Hakkiari the 
Assyrian and Kurdish population, which numbered considerably more 
than the Armenians, adamantly opposed their inclusion in an Arme¬ 
nian state. 51 As in Hakkiari, the Armenian population in the sanjak of 
Siirt was only a fraction of the total population. It contained "only 
26,000 Armenians out of a total population of 101,000. There are 
,66,000 Turks and Kurds and 8,000 Syrians and Chaldeans.” 52 Similar¬ 
ly, certain parts of the vilayet of Sivas were excluded because of the 
small number of Armenian inhabitants. 

Another difference between the Westermann report and the claims 
of the proponents of a larger Armenia was the status of Trebizond. 
Westermann excluded the province of Trebizond from the Armenian 
state because of a combination of ethnographic, economic, and 
geographic incongruities. Ethnographically, the Armenians were only 
a small minority among larger racial groups; economically, there was 
no longer a need for a trade outlet because railways had facilitated tran¬ 
sit in all directions; moreover, in Westermann's designs Armenia was 
to extend to the Black Sea port city of Batum, which would satisfy the 
need for an outlet on the sea and better lines of communication; and 
geographically, the position of Trebizond would make its accessibility 
from the tableland of Armenia very difficult. 53 Thus, these territories 
were excluded by Westermann, and eventually from the Inquiry's 
recommendation in order to consolidate and improve the opportunity 
for Armenian independent national development within the regions 
indicated. But one may ask why there was a proposal for the creation of 
an Armenian state in lands where the Armenians were not an absolute 
majority (Armenians were to make up approximately 35 percent of the 
population in the entire proposed state). The answer most frequently 
given rested on the historical claims of the Armenian people and on 
such extenuating circumstances as centuries of oppression by the 


“Ibid., pp. 7-8. 
51 Ibid. 

“Ibid. 
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Turkish government and its attempted extermination of the Armenian 
people. 54 

The thought inevitably arose as to whether the Armenian Question 
could be settled only through the formation of a separate Armenian 
state similar to the one that Westermann proposed. The sudden ap¬ 
pearance of an Armenian state would cause obvious problems, which 
the few reports that did not agree with Westermann’s proposal pointed 
out. The only possible alternative was the maintenance of the Ot¬ 
toman Empire as a federation of distinct states all under the protection 
of the same power. Such was the recommendation put forth by James 
Barton in "Suggested Possible Form of Government for the Areas 
Covered by the Ottoman Empire at the Outbreak of the War/' who 
believed that contravening the ethnographic principle (a minority of 
Armenians would rule over a majority of non-Armenians) would make 
any proposal for a separate state untenable: "It seems most desirable 
that all this country, for purposes of development and government, 
should be kept intact and not apportioned out among different coun¬ 
tries as spheres of influence. The racial, religious, economic, and na¬ 
tional questions are very similar and are capable of uniform 
treatment." 55 Barton indicated that minority rule would incite resent¬ 
ment and opposition from the majority. Nevertheless, Barton's con¬ 
siderations were intended for the welfare of the Armenians for whom 
he wanted a just settlement. A separate state would be, in Barton's 
estimation, too precocious an experiment because the most basic 
democratic principles would be violated. Although he foresaw the 
possibility of a separate Armenia in the future, the immediate situa¬ 
tion demanded that Armenia constitute part of the whole, instead of a 
whole in itself. 56 

Both Westermann, who proposed an autonomous Armenia, and Bar¬ 
ton, who suggested the federated system of the Ottoman Empire, 
recognized the necessity of an external force to lead the development, 
safeguard the welfare, and guarantee the impartial treatment of all 
elements of the population. The problem with Barton's plan was that 
it envisaged external assistance for only a limited period of time. In 
considering Barton’s plan, the Inquiry advisors confronted the ques¬ 
tion of what would happen to the state once the power withdrew. 
Because of the extensive documentation relating to the Genocide and 

S4 A11 of the solutions to the Armenian question which suggested autonomy in¬ 
dicated Armenia as a special case because Armenians would not be a majori¬ 
ty in their own state. In the final recommendation, however, extenuating 
circumstances outweighed the ethnographic inconsistency. 

5S Inq. Doc. 42, James L. Barton, "Suggested Possible Form of Government for 
the Areas Covered by the Ottoman Empire at the Outbreak of the War," p. 
1, May 21, 1918. 
s6 Ibid. 
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the history of Turkish misrule, the Inquiry recommendation opted for 
Westermann's proposal for a separate Armenian state rather than Bar¬ 
ton's plan, which looked like a reasonable concept in principle, but 
was, in reality, fraught with irreconcilable difficulties. After all, re¬ 
newed persecution by the Turks would doubtless follow after the with¬ 
drawal of the foreign guardian. The creation of a separate Armenian 
state would preclude such possibility. 

While Westermann’s and Barton's recommendations exemplify the 
two main strains of thought in the Inquiry reports on the reconstruc¬ 
tion of the Ottoman Empire, Boghos Nubar's proposed solution to the 
Armenian Question, simply titled “Memorandum," embodied Arme¬ 
nian aspirations. Nubar asserted that a self-governing Armenia was the 
only answer to the Armenian Question because “handing back 
Armenia to the Turkish domination upon assurance of the latter to 
make reforms, is tantamount to giving him free hand to exterminate 
the remnants of this poor nation." 57 The six vilayets of historic 
Armenia, along with the provinces of Russian Armenia and Cilicia 
were to be erected into a separate Armenian state. The new state 
would assume a neutral status under an international power that 
would not interfere in local government and would assist Armenia in 
reconstruction and reorganization. Among other things, such a state 
would serve as a bulwark against the German “Drang nach osten" by 
severing the Berlin to Bagdad railway, which passed through Armenia, 
would block the spread of Pan-Turanism, and would become a buffer 
state against the imperialist aims of any nation in the Near East. 58 

All the studies, reports, discussions, and suggestions of the Western 
Asia division of the United States Inquiry ultimately came down to the 
following recommendation passed on to the American plenipoten¬ 
tiaries for peace: 

It is necessary to free the subject races of the Turkish Empire from op¬ 
pression and mismle. This implies at the very least autonomy for 
Armenia and the protection of Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, and Arabia 
by the civilized nations. 59 

The Inquiry's proposed solution to the Armenian Question, therefore, 
was the formation of a separate Armenian state which, under the direc¬ 
tion and tutelage of a world power, would gradually reach the level of 
self-sufficiency in domestic and international affairs and would even¬ 
tually become a member of the family of nations. The nearly one hun¬ 
dred documents in the Inquiry files relating to the fate of Armenians 
underscored the misrule and oppression of the Turkish government. 

57 Inq. Doc. 450, p. 2. 

5t Ibid. 

59 Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, 1919: The Paris 
Peace Conference, Vol n, 43, 52. 
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The deportations and massacres of 1915 had brought Turkish brutality 
to a zenith, after which the most fundamental tenet of justice required 
that the Armenian people be guaranteed personal safety and a collec¬ 
tive national existence. The logical solution was the delimitation of an 
Armenian political entity under the protection of one or more of the 
great powers. In the interests of Armenians, Turks, and a just and 
lasting peace, the United States Inquiry proposed the creation of a 
separate Armenian state. There remained the perplexing question, 
however, of how to transform a recommendation on paper into a 
political reality. ■ 
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Inquiry Document No. 808 

Atrocities, Turkish 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Congregational House, 14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


April 10, 1918. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 


The writer of the accompanying statement, "The Treatment of 
Armenians by Turks in Harpoot," Miss Mary W. Riggs, is a missionary 
of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Miss 
Riggs was located at Harpoot, Turkey, in 1902. Miss Riggs while 
located at Harpoot started to come home earlier in the war and passed 
over the region of the country to the south and was at Beirut some 
months so that she had unusual opportunity for wide observation. She 
was born in Turkey and is thoroughly familiar with the situation and 
her statement in the accompanying article is worthy of every 
confidence. 

(Signed) JAMES L. BARTON 
Foreign Secretary, 

American Board of 
Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. 


Atrocities, Turkish 

The Treatment of Armenians by Turks in Harpoot 

I did not personally see the cruelty in many cases, but I saw the 
blanched faces and the terror of the people every day and the panic at 
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sudden sounds that was constantly before us. And then multitudes of 
Armenians flocked to us for sympathy and advice and money help. 
They could do this only a little while and then the Government sent 
orders that they were not to come into our premises. Of course that 
was a cruel blow and for a long time there were guards at our gates 
who tried to prevent the women and children who wanted to see us 
from coming in. We ourselves were challenged on going in and out 
sometimes and in some cases we saw the men driving the women away 
in harsh ways, threatening them. One day there was a terrible 
screaming heard and we were all startled and horrified by it because 
it was so terrible, and when I went to the window to see what it was I 
saw a woman on the roof of a house opposite our premises screaming 
and throwing herself about, tearing her hair. When I asked what the 
matter was I found that her only son — she was a widow — had just 
been seized and taken away from her and she was left alone. She 
could not relieve her mind in any way except to get up there on the 
roof and just scream it out and that screaming lasted for several hours. 
No one could seem to pacify her. This was just one case of many 
which came under my eye. 

There were many other women who were suffering in just the same 
way and we saw them at different times, perhaps not in such a public 
way. In one of our dwelling houses we had a telescope by means of 
which we could look down on the Harpoot Plain and see what was 
going on there and day after day we saw the groups of exiles from 
distant places coming down the Plain. We could see them come into 
camp in the evening and settle down, wretched groups of women and 
children, very few men to be seen in these companies. A few donkeys 
and occasionally a cow could be seen among them. They would settle 
down on the ground with no protection from the weather and here and 
there through the camp we would see the little campfires built. There 
was a spring which we could recognize through the telescope from our 
buildings and sometimes that spring would be guarded by Turkish 
police and the people were driven away from it. This we could see and 
this is one of the things that we heard reported by all the exiles, that 
they were not allowed to drink freely from the springs. These people 
who came in the evening were often gone in the morning and the 
place was left vacant until the next company came. These companies 
would come and pass by without our knowing who they were, but often 
they were visited by members of our circle who can testify for 
themselves to what they saw. I never went to any of the camps, but we 
had girls come to us who escaped from these camps in one way or 
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another and every girl who came back to the school after such a 
journey was in a miserable condition physically and most of them had 
to go to bed for a siege of fever before they could be well again. We 
heard their stories of suffering and of the treatment that they received, 
all of them very similar to each other. 

The people of upper Harpoot were deported and started on a 
Sunday morning in July. I was in the city and was able to go and see 
them as they started. I had visited many of them in their homes before 
their deportation and had been, with other missionaries, able to help 
them in their preparations. They had been told by the Government not 
to carry anything except the things that they needed on the road, 
bedding, clothing and food, but no great supply of those. Money too 
they were not to carry. I think they were told that one lira was 
sufficient for any person. No one was to carry more than that amount, 
but I am not sure about that. The morning of the deportation was a 
painful one because of the terrible sounds that we heard all the time 
from before daylight until the people left. The sound of pounding on 
the doors and merciless shouting of the Turkish officials came to us 
constantly and there was a steady sound of weeping coming up to our 
premises all the time, the hopeless weeping of women who had no 
protectors. At about nine o'clock I went down into the street where the 
people were gathered together by order of the Government and there 
I found our Protestant people and our Gregorian neighbors ready to 
start on this journey. They were most of them supplied with small 
knapsacks in which they had put their individual supplies. Some of 
them had donkeys on which they had thrown their bedding and seated 
their little children. There were a few men in this company. Some of 
them had been released from prison in order to go with their families. 
Of these we have heard that none were allowed to survive more than a 
few hours. The women and girls were dressed in very strange ways as 
they started out, so much so that I did not recognize some of my own 
pupils until they spoke to me and told me their names. They had 
disfigured their faces, marking them with charcoal and coloring them 
so as to make themselves look hideous. I could understand without 
asking them what the purpose was because of the reports that had 
come back to us of the treatment of pretty girls on the road. All the 
people wore old clothes for fear of having good clothes taken from 
them and the wisdom of this was shown by our later experiences. The 
people were all gathered together and made to wait until the last one 
was there and then they were started on their way. Among them were 
many cruel-looking soldiers and gendarmes who were all fully armed. 
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Some of these men seemed to be touched by the sufferings of the 
women and we were greatly relieved to be allowed personally to go 
about among the crowd and bid our friends goodby. They went off 
with wonderful Christian courage and trust. We could watch these 
people and other companies of exiles as they were taken away down 
the road. The guards would urge them on. No one was allowed to drop 
behind and those who did so were compelled to go on at the point of 
the bayonet or the lash of the whip. 

After the deportation of the people had occurred there were other 
deportations of smaller groups, people who had been overlooked or 
allowed to delay, and then there would be times of waiting, times 
when nothing occurred in particular, but every day there was terror. 
One morning I was awakened by terrible screams and poundings on 
the gates about our premises and getting up quickly and dressing I 
found that the people who had been told that they might stay in 
Harpoot, those who had received written permission to stay for one 
reason or another, Protestants and others, were all being gathered up 
and taken to the police station in the early morning in a cruel way. 
Many were beaten and dragged through the streets. Their protests 
were not listened to and it was a terrible scene. Later in the afternoon 
after they had been in the police station all day they came back to 
their homes one by one, two by two, glad to be free and yet worn out 
by the experiences of the day. I could see them coming through the 
streets from our windows and I went down to the house of Mrs. 
Dingilian just opposite our premises and there I found what I might 
have found in any of the homes. The house had been looted during 
the absence of the family, the food materials that they had were mostly 
gone or had been used in such a way as not to be fit for food, spilled 
on the ground or wet with water or something else. This family 
consisted of an old grandmother, the mother with her own three 
children and seven children of two sisters who had died during the 
deportations. Of these ten children one had been taken by our Danish 
nurse into our house when the rest of the family was carried off that 
morning. When I went down there in the afternoon I found them in a 
state of commotion and disturbance. The old grandmother's arm had 
been very seriously hurt by the treatment she had received in being 
driven to the police station and she had it in a sling. The mother had 
been sick for several days and had been dragged out of bed and 
compelled to be up all that day although she was a sick woman. I 
found her trying to get some food ready for the children who were 
clamoring for food not having had anything to eat all that day. Miss 
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Jacobsen and I were able to bring food to them and prepare something 
to satisfy their hungry mouths. 

We saw many individuals, the tales of whose sufferings would break 
one's heart! One day Professor Tenekejian's wife came to me in wild 
distress. Her husband was in prison and for days she had not had any 
direct word from him and now she heard reports and rumors of the 
tortures that he was undergoing. This woman had endured this as long 
as she could and she came to us for relief, but there was absolutely 
nothing we could do. We had made all efforts that we could for his 
release, but in every case it seemed to bring more suffering to him 
and the others in prison. She begged that I would help her to get the 
ear of Mr. Ehmann, the German missionary in Mezereh, and finally 
one of our number went with her to see Mr. Ehmann but with no good 
results. A good many of our own girls in Harpoot, day pupils, were 
compelled to marry Turks. They were willing to accept this proposition 
in order to save their own families and in a few cases it seemed 
successful, but in some it seemed to be in vain. Their people were 
carried away even after they had sacrificed themselves for their safety. 

The churches were seized and used in various ways. The church 
bells were taken down from the buildings in the night and we do not 
know what was done with them. The Gregorian church below our 
premises was used as a storehouse where the furniture left by the 
Armenians who were deported was stacked and afterwards brought out 
and sold in the market place at auction. Our Protestant church was 
used as a hospital and day after day we could see the sick soldiers 
being taken there. 

The treatment that these sick soldiers received at the hands of their 
superiors was heartrending. Many a soldier have I seen beaten and 
kicked because he was unable to travel. Many a time have I seen the 
same soldier carried off to the church, then carried back on the back 
of some man, down the street to some place in the city and then 
perhaps in a few hours brought back again. I have seen these soldiers 
loaded into springless, cover less wagons, so sick that they were unable 
to hold up their heads but given no more room in the wagon than to 
sit up in and then driven off over the rough cobble stones, glaring 
sunshine in their eyes. As the military officers occupied a house 
directly opposite our windows we could not help seeing the cruel way 
in which they treated soldiers and other people. I saw one soldier 
reporting to a high officer, an officer with many decorations. I could 
not understand the conversation, but the man approached in fear and 
after he had said his say the officer lifted his foot and kicked him in 
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the pit of the stomach so that the man fell over backwards. The 
soldiers were packed into our buildings and in Wheeler Hall across 
the street from us they were kept more or less as prisoners and not 
allowed to go and come freely. As there were no toilet 
accommodations in the building these prisoners were forced to make 
the best of circumstances and the whole neighborhood was polluted. 
These men were not sufficiently fed and the small Turkish boys of the 
city soon found good sale for eatables that they brought through the 
streets. The men in the second story would tie their handkerchiefs 
together making a rope by which they could haul up food from these 
small boys. The sales would go merrily on until an officer happened to 
pass through the street. He considered this as against the honor of the 
military powers and so with his horse whip he would cruelly lash these 
little boys around the head and face and send them howling down the 
street. The lack of sanitary arrangements was one of the terrible 
features of those months. 

Scenes on the Journey 

We missionaries were refused permission to go along with our exiled 
friends at the time of their deportation. Later in the fall when some of 
us wished to leave for America our going was much delayed by the 
Government. They refused to let us follow too soon after the deported 
Armenians. When at last in November, 1915, we were granted 
permission to go and with difficulty secured wagons and horses and 
drivers to take us, we found signs as we crossed the Harpoot Plain of 
efforts to conceal from our eyes what had been going on on that road. 
From time to time we passed freshly turned earth, apparently a trench 
which had been filled up, and frequently enough a hand or a foot was 
projecting out of the earth. On the mountains, just off the road in the 
little gullies we frequently saw bodies in various stages of 
disintegration and many skulls and other bones. The further we went 
from Harpoot the less we saw these things concealed and as we went 
on it was not a rare occurrence to find a dead body lyipg right on the 
road. In almost every case these bodies were naked and lying upon 
their faces. The land was polluted and at some places the air was 
heavy with the odor of this pollution. As we came through the Maden 
Gorge where the road is beside a steep precipice we saw unmistakable 
signs of horrible cruelty. In the gorge below us were countless naked 
bodies in positions showing how they had been hurled from above. 
Many of these could not have been there more than a few days when 
we passed. As we went on our way we came to a field which seemed 
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like a battle field. It was strewn with skeletons and bodies and there 
were many spots where the charred remains showed that fire had been 
used in destroying these bodies. The night before we reached 
Diarbekir we spent in a khan where the rooms were not suitable for us 
to occupy and we slept on the roof. Opening onto this roof were rooms 
and we soon noticed that one room contained Armenian women or 
girls. We could hear snatches of their conversation and when the door 
would be opened we could see them, two or more. But the door was 
kept padlocked on the outside and the key was in the pocket of a Turk. 

In Diarbekir we had no success at all in trying to see any Armenians 
or Syrians who might be left in that city. In our khan there were two 
boys who had come from a distant city, exiled, and who had secured 
the privilege of serving as slaves in that khan, but from them we could 
get no information about other Armenians. All our efforts were vain 
and it seemed that the Government was not willing that we should 
learn anything of conditions in Diarbekir. As we traveled beyond 
Diarbekir we met a procession of exiles being driven towards that city 
and we were obliged to drive through this procession the full length. I 
shall never forget the agony of those faces, women and children. 

There were old, white-haired women heardly able to walk, but 
prodded on by the guards who followed them. There were mothers 
carrying their little children or dragging them along by the hand, and 
there were many little girls with little bodies and old, worn, haggard 
faces. This procession filled the road as far as eye could reach. They 
were full of fear and when I threw a loaf of bread to an old woman 
with a little boy she fell back in terror until she saw what it was and 
then she grasped it and began to eat with the hunger of a wild animal. 
The guards who went with these people were mounted on strong 
houses, but among the people there were very few animals of any sort 
to help them on their way. As we came to the end of the procession we 
saw what we had dreaded. The weak and sick ones were dragging 
behind and were being driven by those mounted guards. As we came 
around a curve we found a man being stripped of his garments while 
yet alive. He was too weak to resist and before we went out of sight he 
was stoned to death. The mounted guard in charge of that part of the 
procession was the one to throw the stones, although most of the men 
around there were wild Arabs who were prowling about for what prey 
they could get. It is true that our guard when he saw that we were 
watching went to the spot and with his whip pretended to lash the men 
who were doing this cruel deed, but he soon left them and never 
turned his head to see whether they returned to their work or not. That 
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night we stayed in a lonely khan with no village near, but it was the 
kulluk or guard station where our guard should be changed; but on 
inguiry we found that there were no guards at that guard station and 
we were told that they were all out looting and robbing. That night 
was a terrible one. In the khan yard we found a little Armenian girl, 
three or four years old, seated by the wall and crying constantly. She 
was calling for her mother and no one would do anything for her. She 
was sick and in such a filthy condition that all abhorred her. We cared 
for her through the night, but were obliged to leave her to her fate in 
the morning. By morning some of these robber gendarmes had 
returned and one was granted to us for our safety. As we went on our 
way we saw occasional signs of an effort to clean up the roadside. Two 
men were dragging a dead body by the feet across the plowed field, 
but when they had gone far enough they made no effort to bury the 
body; they simply left it there. Our next stopping place was in a little 
village where we found no water supply but a well in the middle of the 
village and we were told that that well was the grave of many 
Armenian women. We were not surprised then to find that a large 
proportion of the villagers were sick and many were dying daily from 
dysentery and other such diseases. The water even after we had boiled 
it for twenty minutes seemed impossible to drink. 

At Oorfa we needed the help of a tinsmith and a wheelwright, but in 
all that city there were none to be found and when we reached Aintab 
we were told that the people of Oorfa were telegraphing to Aintab for 
artisans, for bakers, for blacksmiths. In the khan where we stayed in 
Oorfa we found a wretched woman, an Armenian from some distant 
place, who was serving for her daily bread. With tears she told me 
how she had been compelled to set her child down by the roadside 
and walk on, hearing the cries of the lonely child. Just under my 
windows there were gallows which we were told had been the means 
of ending the lives of all our Harpoot young men who were taken to 
that point. In Oorfa I went to see some Armenians who were hidden in 
the Syrian priest's house. I found them in a totally dark room in 
constant fear of being found. They had been deported and had 
traveled over the'many miles from Harpoot and now were living a life 
of terror for fear they should be found and sent on again. In the Swiss 
hospital we found some of our friends who were being more or less 
protected there by the Swiss missionaries, but their safety was also a 
matter of doubt. 

Between Aintab and Aleppo we passed several camps of exiles and 
saw the treatment that they received at the hands of the guards. One 
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morning as we passed a camp I saw the guards going about and with 
their sticks knocking over the little tents that were protecting the 
women and children. They did this to show that the camp was soon to 
move. The poor women often in this way lost the little bit of food they 
were preparing for their breakfast, as it was spoiled by the overturning 
of the tent. The sanitary conditions about a camp like that were 
unspeakable. On the opposite side of the road we saw men, Turks, 
digging long trenches to be used as graves for the dead in the camp. 
As we rode along I saw some women walking beside the road wearing 
the unmistakable Adabazar costume and when I asked them where 
they came from they told me of their journey all the way from 
Adabazar to the Aleppo region. In Aleppo we found a number of our 
Harpoot friends. They were living in comparative comfort, having 
made the journey with safety by the grace of God. One of our college 
graduates and a graduate of the kindergarten training school was 
there with a terrible scar on her head where she had been struck 
senseless as she tried to protect her sister from Kurds or Arabs who 
were carrying her off on the road. These Armenians in Aleppo were 
safe only by constant vigilance. Whenever they heard rumors of 
another deportation they would change their residence and thus 
escape notice. As the residents of Aleppo had not been deported, the 
presence in the city of these exiles from other places was not so 
noticeable. In Beirut I found a little girl, the daughter of one of our 
Harpoot pastors, who had wandered with her family all the way from 
Harpoot to Syria. This child, only twelve years old, had seen the death 
of many of her family, some of them by cruel death. She herself had 
suffered many things. She told me that twice at least she had been 
thrown into the river, but somehow she had escaped and she was in 
Beirut to tell the tale. While in Beirut I received a number of letters 
and postal cards from some of our pupils and teachers in Der Zor 
where they were allowed to live for a time after their long journey 
from Harpoot. 


(Signed) MARY W. RIGGS 
April 15, 1918. 
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Inquiry Document No. 810 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 

Congregational House, 14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 

April 10, 1918. 

TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 

This is to certify that Mrs. Tacy W. Atkinson is a missionary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. She and her 
husband went to Harpoot in Eastern Turkey near the Euphrates River 
in 1901. Her husband was a physician and had charge of the Annie 
Tacy Riggs Memorial Hospital after it was built there and was there at 
the outbreak of the war. Dr. Atkinson took into his hospital Turkish 
soldiers. Typhus prevailed and he contracted the disease while atten¬ 
ding his patients and died. Mrs. Atkinson remained in charge of the 
hospital until the summer of 1917 when, under orders from the Am¬ 
bassador at Constantinople and the Consul at Harpoot, she withdrew 
coming to this country. 

The accompanying statement was made by her and is worthy of all 
credence. 


( Signed ) JAMES L. BARTON 
Foreign Secretary, 

American Board of 
Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. 

Atrocities, Turkish 

In August, 1914, Dr. Atkinson was called before the Turkish 
authorities and told that the Annie Tacy Riggs Hospital was to be 
requisitioned for the use of the soldiers. He answered that they had no 
right and could not do this without his consent and that of the 
American Consul; but he told them that he would be glad to help 
them in their time of need by taking a number of their sick into the 
hospital and caring for them, but that the government should provide 
for their expense as we had no means for that. They accepted his offer 
and in September we prepared twenty beds in the lower wards for 
their use. They sent patients, also some private soldiers to help care 
for them. A little later we gave them 60 and still later 100 beds. The 
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patients were Turks, Kurds and Armenians. They were all very 
thankful to us for what we did for them. 

The first of January, 1915, Red Cross funds came to us for keeping 
100 soldiers. We then put in a hundred beds, but the need at that time 
was so great, as men were dying in the streets from typhus, that we 
often took in a hundred and thirty or forty. We counted the floor space 
as our limit, instead of beds or bedding. As we provided food and 
clothing, we were able to make them more comfortable than they were 
in other hospitals. Those were hard times. Dr. Atkinson was sick in 
January with influenza. Miss Jacobsen, the nurse, and I each had 
typhus and help was short. Doctor tried to do a great deal more than 
he was able to do. The hospital was always full. Sick soldiers having 
money often gave bribes to the Turkish officers in order to get into our 
hospital. Doctor was loved and trusted by all. 

In the spring we began to notice that there was a fear among the 
Armenian soldiers. One Armenian in his delirium kept saying, "Count 
the Armenians, count the Armenians." And when the nurse was not 
near him one night cut his throat with the tin cover of his sputum cup. 
The schools in Harpoot had been closed and most of the buildings 
taken for soldiers. Boys too young for soldier duties began coming to 
us, asking for work and wanting only food in return. What they really 
wanted was safety, and they thought to be identified with the hospital 
would be the safest thing for them. Doctor gave work and made work 
for them when he didn't have it to give. One young man in our employ 
was put in prison because another young man was found with a letter 
in his pocket addressed to this Toros of ours, saying that the Russians 
were near and that soon we should be under the Russian flag. This was 
considered treason. Doctor Atkinson tried in every way but could not 
secure his release. He was condemned to be exiled for ten years and 
the boy who had written the letter to be hung. For the time they were 
kept in prison. In May a number of the teachers in Euphrates College 
and professors were arresied without any reason being given so far as 
I know. 

Early in June things being bad in Diarbekir, Dr. Smith sent for help. 
Mr. Harry Riggs went to his assistance. Not being able to help matters 
any, Mr. Riggs returned bringing Mrs. Smith with him. Dr. Atkinson 
was at this time in bed with an attack of erysipelas. . . . 

I went one day to one of our near villages to see about some of our 
friends. It was Sunday, guards were around the city, but they let me 
pass. Perfect stillness reigned. I went to one house and found the fami¬ 
ly sitting in a circle on the floor. The father was in prison and an ex- 
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pression of terror was written on every face. The garden had been dug 
two or three feet deep in the search for arms. I went to another house. 
The wife was alone with her little ones. Her husband, the Pastor of the 
village, had taken refuge with us in the hospital. I told her that I knew 
his whereabouts and that he was well, but did not tell her where he 
was, in order that she might not know if questioned. In returning I saw 
a crowd of police in a side street. I asked an old woman what it meant. 
She said they were searching the house. All was perfectly quiet, but I 
was followed everywhere by ugly looks from the Moslems, both civil 
and military. One soldier scowled after me in an exceptionally rude 
manner, evidently trying to frighten me by his looks. I didn't want him 
to think me afraid of him, and besides I had learned that to take one of 
them by surprise I had him on the run. So I suddenly turned on him, 
smiled and asked him if he had not been in our hospital sick the 
winter before. He stammered, looked confused, and said, "Yes," 
which was false, for I had never seen him before. I told him I hoped 
he was well. He smiled, thanked me and made his deepest bow, and I 
went on leaving him staring, but with a different expression on his 
face. 

At this time we tried to make friends with every police with whom 
we came in contact and we found that such friendships were a great 
help to us. 

Every day reports came from Harpoot, three miles away, of the terri¬ 
ble torturing of prisoners. One day a boy came to us coming around a 
distance of five hours, fifteen miles, in order not to be searched. In 
the hem of his garment he had a little cigaret paper. It was asking for 
poison for three of our College professors and one merchant, saying 
they could no longer stand the torturing and they wanted to die. In 
Mezereh there was no torturing in prisons, but as Harpoot was under 
the government of a very wicked man things were much worse there. 

About this time the Armenian soldiers were called in from the army 
and shut in a large building near us called the Red Konak. They were 
kept there a day or two without food or drink. When people came 
bringing food or water they were driven away. These men were all 
sent away one night. The officers said they were sent to Aleppo to 
work on the roads, but rumors started from Turkish sources were that 
they had all been killed. We never heard of them again. At this time 
torturing, searching and beating were going on in nearly all the 
villages, so far as we could hear. But in Mezereh, the seat of govern¬ 
ment, there was no torturing. Many people began coming to us for 
refuge and our house and hospital were full. A massacre was expected 
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every day. Crowds of armed Kurds were seen moving about, who had 
a short time before had been released from the prisons. . . . Almost 
any hour in the day we could see policemen taking Armenian men to 
prison. Men no longer dared go out anywhere. Near the end of June 
the prisoners from Harpoot were brought down to Mezereh prison. 

They consisted of college professors and teachers and the most in¬ 
fluential men of the community. They were kept there a day or two 
and then sent out from the prison at night and for a long time nothing 
was heard from them. Villagers who saw them pass told us that they 
were bound together and some who were weak from their tortures 
were bound between stronger ones and dragged. After some weeks 
some little boys who belonged to a crowd of villagers had fallen in 
with these men, were brought back by some Turks who had saved 
them. They said these men were taken up in the mountains near 
Bakhur Maden, were shot and the leading ones were afterwards 
beheaded to make sure that they were dead. It was then announced 
that the whole population of Armenians were to be deported to Oorfa. 
They were given five days to make preparations. On July I, 1915, the 
first crowd was to be sent from Mezereh. The people began selling and 
giving away their property and when they did not sell, the police sold 
for them. One could not help but think of vultures to go down the 
street and see Turkish men, women and children carrying away 
household goods for which they had paid nearly nothing. We wanted 
to store their things for them, but the government forbade it. . . . 

There were many who had no money and nothing to sell. To these we 
gave money. We also made knapsacks, filling them with bread; at the 
same time giving all the comfort, advice and courage that we could. 
Hundreds came begging us to take them or their daughters or their 
children into the hospital. We did take all we could, but the 
authorities were constantly sending word to us not to meddle with 
government matters, or they would have to come and take all the 
Armenians we had in the hospital. 

A small crowd went out on July 1st and a large one was to go July 
3rd. On July 2nd, the first crowd arrived from Erzroom. It consisted of 
women and children from wealthy families, but not a male among 
them above twelve years. Doctor was busy that afternoon, but Henry 
and I went with Consul Davis to hear their story. They had been on 
the road two months, had started out with horses and household goods 
together with the men of their families. Within a day or two they were 
attacked by Kurds, probably those who had been released from 
prison, and all their men and boys killed and many of their girls car- 
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ried away. They were robbed and stripped of all but one or two 
garments. Their guards made pretense of defending them, but that it 
was only a bluff was shown by their killing only two Kurds, while the 
Kurds killed all the Armenian men and none of the guards. Their 
guards then stopped at a village and took clothing for them. These 
rich women were regarded as special prizes and after this first day we 
were not permitted to see them. They were kept prisoners in a 
building and so far as we could learn were sought in marriage by the 
Turks. They seemed to melt away somewhere and after a few weeks the 
few that were left were allowed to come out and take houses in 
Mezereh. 

Our second crowd started July 3rd. We went early, by five in the 
morning, among the people and told them what we had learned from 
the Erzroom women and warned them not to take much money and ad¬ 
vised them to dress their boys as girls. Some few boys took this advice 
and escaped, but Vali had promised them that they were to go in safe¬ 
ty and they believed him and went without trouble. Every few days a 
crowd was sent from Mezereh or the nearby villages. We helped them 
all we could to get off. Some of those who had taken refuge in the 
hospital went home and prepared to go. Men were regarded as for¬ 
tunate who were allowed to go with their families, for all the time ar¬ 
rests were being made and men were thrown into prison. But the 
prisons were constantly being emptied at night; where these prisoners 
went we do not yet know. 

Dr. Atkinson secured a promise from both the Vali and the Com¬ 
mandant that the hospital workers should not be taken. But about July 
10th, as I remember, the military policeman came to take the Arme¬ 
nian soldiers who were working in the hospital to the prison. There 
were nine of them, but one, Suren, brightest of them, hid in the base¬ 
ment and one of the girls covered him with shavings, but the police 
had seen him and were angry. They said that if he were not found they 
would come back with orders to take every Armenian in the hospital, 
and we knew they would do it. We took the eight into our house for a 
few minutes of prayer and Doctor told them he would do all in his 
power to save them. When they had gone he called the girls and told 
them of the threat of the police and said that we ought not to risk two 
or three hundred lives for the sake of one. They went and brought out 
Suren and he was willing to go when he knew what it meant to the 
rest. Doctor went with him and gave him up to the police. We sent 
food to the prison each day for our boys as food was not provided for 
the prisoners, and Doctor turned every stone for their release. While 
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they were there our pharmacist from Harpoot, Melkon Luledgian, was 
taken. He was thrown into prison with eight hundred business men 
and the same night they were bound by threes and sent out without 
food. They were robbed and taken about nine hours' distance into the 
mountains to the northwest, and there in broad daylight they were 
taken up into a narrow valley and made to sit down. Then the order 
was given to fire. Several rounds were fired into them and then the 
order was given to use the bayonet. At this Melkon broke the ropes 
that bound him and ran. Several others did the same. They fired after 
them but did not touch Melkon. He ran on and on, not knowing where 
he was running. The others ran to a village, told this story to the 
villagers and were followed by the soldiers and retaken, but Melkon 
ran on. In the middle of the night he found himself in Mezereh. He 
came to the hospital, slipped by the night nurse and to Miss 
Campbell's room. She put him into her inner room; she herself sleep¬ 
ing on the porch, and the next morning told us about it and we knew 
for the first time just what was happening to the men who were sent 
out from prison and what would happen to our boys if we could not 
save them. The villagers also spread the story of those who had 
escaped and the people woke up to the terrible truth. That night we 
took Melkon over to our house and hid him for a day or two, but we 
were afraid he might be found there; so early one morning we dressed 
him as a Turkish woman and sent him to Harpoot where he was hidden 
by a Turk for a time. 

I found that I could go about the prisons and by passing friendly 
remarks to the guard could do about as I liked, while Doctor, being a 
man, must be a little more dignified. So he went to the authorities 
when formal protests and requests were to be made, while I did the 
running about and would go to the officers when I wanted to beg for 
something. They had great respect for him and often did what he ask¬ 
ed, but not always. They refused to spare our boys who had been in 
prison four days. We were expecting every night that they would be 
sent out. I went to the prison and slipped a handful of safety razor 
blades to them telling them Melkon's story. I told them that if they 
were bound and sent that they were to cut their ropes nearly in two 
but not quite, then when the shooting should begin, they were to 
break their ropes and run. They were sent that night, but I never knew 
their fate. After all Doctor's efforts to save them had failed, I, with 
Doctor's advice, decided to go to the Commandant and beg for them. 

I went with fear and trembling, for I had never gone to a high official 
before and I could not forget that I was a woman and he an officer. I 
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went and begged for all of our boys, but for Suren I especially 
begged, as we had delivered him up and we felt that his blood would 
be upon us if he were killed. I told the Commandant that we could not 
bear this. He assured me that they would not be killed, but would be 
sent to work on the roads. Then I told him of the scene described by 
Melkon, but did not tell how I knew it. He shrugged his shoulders and 
said, "If that be true, I have not heard it," but he drew a line under 
Suren's name and promised to go to the Vali about it. That afternoon 
Suren was released. He was never touched again. He was always after¬ 
ward spoken of as the young man who had been given to me. For fif¬ 
teen months he was a great help to us in the hospital; then he escaped 
to Russia by way of the Dersim. 

At this time thousands were coming to us from the north, Erzroom, 
Erzingan, Ordou, Trebizond and many other places. In the second 
company that came there were about eight thousand. They said they 
were about thirty thousand when they started. They had been attacked 
seven times by Kurds, robbed and the men killed, but it had been im¬ 
possible to kill all the men as the company was so large. Some men 
reached us. They were camped outside Mezereh several days. Their 
tales were most pitiful. Men killed, girls carried away, women threw 
themselves and their children into the streams, preferring death by 
drowning rather than the suffering that they must bear from hunger 
and abuse. Homes, friends and honor gone, for what should they care 
to live? How often did we tell them that no man could take away their 
honor, so long as the heart was pure. Picture eight thousand people, 
mostly women and children, camped out in the glaring July sun with 
only the remains of the clothing with which they had left their homes 
two months before and not half enough food to satisfy their hunger. 
Sometimes they stretched up a bit of gunny sack or an old apron to 
protect them from the sun. Their bodies were covered with vermin. 
Often there were great sores on arms, necks and faces from the burn¬ 
ing of the sun. Many were sick with dysentery and malaria. The 
guards surrounded them so that there was no chance of escape. We 
found two of our college boys among them, both sick. We asked to be 
allowed to take them to our hospital, but were refused. The people 
begged us to help them; often we saw new-born babies that had never 
even been washed, wrapped in some dirty rag. When we would stop 
for a moment we would be surrounded, all begging for medicine, or 
food, but especially that we should help them to escape. We always 
told them that if they could escape we would take them into the 
hospital. Must our own people who were being sent away come to this? 
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We have reason now to believe that their suffering was even worse 
than this. So far as we know, not any man was sent from us went 
through alive, and I have been told by missionaries that many of our 
Harpoot women and children reached Aleppo and Oorfa without a 
single garment. One man, a Turk, whom I hope to meet some day in 
the kingdom of Heaven, was in charge of the Red Crescent Hospital. 
He sent away all his sick soldiers and kept a horse and wagon busy all 
the time going between his hospital and the camp, bringing in the 
sick. He rented other buildings and filled them all. He had no means 
sufficient to provide for so many and many died, but he had done 
what he could. 

Many of these people, especially children, were rescued by the 
Turks, who took them into their homes. Many died while there, but 
after a few days they were all sent on somewhere. I think they went 
only a short distance up into the mountains, for our vilayet seemed to 
be the slaughterhouse of the empire. In a few days another crowd 
would come and camp in the same place. This was kept up for two 
months or more. We went many times and saw them. Their story was 
always about the same. Our people seeing them began to be afraid to 
go, and when they were bidden to go they would hide. Turkish people 
opened their homes and took in great numbers, especially women and 
children, though they were forbidden by the government to do so. 

Nearly all the men had been taken by the middle of July and sent 
out at night from the prisons. One afternoon Dr. Atkinson was coming 
down from Harpoot when a crowd of old men and boys had been col¬ 
lected and were being driven down from Harpoot to the Mezereh 
prison. Wives and daughters followed them out weeping. They were 
driven back with the butts of the soldiers' guns. Many of the old men 
had been for years members of our church. When one would totter 
and fall he was struck with the butt of a gun to bring him to his feet. 
Doctor came behind them all the way down the mountain. When he 
reached home his nerves completely went to pieces and he had hard 
work to pull himself together again, but there was little time in those 
days to dwell upon one horror, for another was so soon upon us. The 
poor old men were soon sent out, but not far. 

One night we were wakened by shooting. Looking toward Mezereh 
we saw a fire. Next morning we learned that a part of the prison had 
burned where the prisoners who were under sentence were kept. Our 
Toros was among them. Also a doctor who had often assisted Dr. 
Atkinson. Some of the prisoners, trying to escape, had been shot; the 
rest were burned in the prison. These two were of the latter. There 
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were two stories given as to the cause of the fire. One was that the 
prisoners were ordered to be sent out. They refused to go and their of¬ 
ficer ordered them to be burned in the prison. This might easily be 
true as that part of the building was old and not worth much. Another 
story was that they were ordered out and- that a big fat man from 
Husenik set fire to the bedding. We have some reason for believing 
the latter story. A few days before we had heard of this very Husenik 
man that he was trying to get material to make a bomb to blow up the 
prison in case they were sent. He must have been nearly insane. Toros 
and the Doctor were his friends. I went to the prison and begged them 
to use their influence against it. They pointed to a pile of ropes lying 
in the corner and said that they knew that they were to be bound and 
sent out. They didn't care much what they did. 

One afternoon our hospital was suddenly surrounded by police. 
Doctor was in the operating room amputating the leg of a Turkish of¬ 
ficer. They had come to take the Armenians,- all that we had in the 
hospital. I do not know how many there were, but there must have 
been two or three hundred. I went to tell Doctor but finding him in the 
middle of the operation, it didn't seem right to tell him. I went back 
and told the doctor who had come with the police that they must wait. 

I seated them on the front porch and sat down with them. I told them 
how much it hurt us to give up these people who had come to us for 
refuge. They said that they were sent by the Commandant, who at that 
time was also acting as Vali and that they must obey orders. I asked 
them to wait until I could go and see the Commandant and ask him to 
change the orders. I went, asking God all the way to show me what to 
say. The Commandant said that he was not doing it, but that it was the 
work of the chief of police acting under the Vali's instructions. Then I 
asked to see the chief of police. He came in and I had the two 
together., the two whose hands were perhaps the reddest of any two 
men in Turkey. I asked them not to take these people away from us. I 
begged them to be merciful as they would want God to be merciful 
with them. I asked them what they were going to answer when they 
were called up before God. They said they didn't know but if the 
Osmanli government were going to stand these Armenians must be 
disposed of. The Commandant told me that if the young man, Suren, 
whom he had given to me were spared that I should be thankful, as 
the order was that not one Armenian should remain. He also said that 
the order was that no man should go outside the vilayet. I believe that 
order was carried out. They asked me if I would guarantee that our 
people would not run away provided they allowed them to be sent out 
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of the hospital as I had requested. I told them that this was not my 
work, that they had police who could see to that. Of course I knew 
they would run away and I knew that I would help them. Then they 
thought they would frighten me, so the Commandant said, "If you and 
your husband continue to meddle in the affairs of the government and 
we allow you to do it, they will take you and your husband and me 
and this chief of police and they will put us all into prison together. I 
said, "I am not one bit afraid of prison, nor of anything man can do, 
nor of death, if it be necessary, but I am afraid of sin, and this is sin." 
Then he began to walk the floor and say, "What shall we do? What 
shall we do?" They refused my request. . . . The heart of the chief of 
police had been touched by my talk with him and he followed me back 
to the hospital. As soon as he came he gave orders that the girls 
should not be taken that day. Then he began to sort out those on the 
front porch who seemed too weak to go and we began to help him. 
Some had come out dressed in hospital clothes. We called attention to 
this and sent them back to change. In confusion they dodged down in¬ 
to the basement and hid in the shavings. He asked some of our Turkish 
officer patients if there were many more. He also asked if there were 
none in our house. The house was full, and they knew it, but they 
said, "No, none." They at last took only twelve men. These, of course, 
were put in prison and sent out and we never heard of them again, but 
we were very thankful that the number was so small. . . . 

One day when we were eating dinner we heard a knock at the door 
and in walked Professor Luledgian. He had been one of the number 
who had been in prison and while being tortured had sent to us asking 
for poison. He told us of how he had been tortured, and how the Kai 
Makam, (Mayor) had come in himself and with his own hands had 
beaten him. While he was beaten, himself, he could hear the cries of 
his friends and his own brother as they were being beaten. His fingers 
even then were torn and bruised. Once he lost consciousness and 
afterwards found himself in a closet lying on a stone floor. After this in 
a semi-conscious state, he felt himself taken up and carried away and 
then he found himself in the Red Crescent Hospital in bed. The man 
who had done so much to save the sick from the camps was a friend of 
his and in some way secured his release. When he was nearly well he 
sent him to us and we afterwards sent him to the Consulate. One 
night, some weeks later we received a communication from Harpoot 
saying that a certain Kurdish patriarch whom we knew from the Der- 
sim would be at our gate a little after dark and for forty pounds 
Turkish would take anyone who wished to go to Dersim. After dark I 
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went to the Consulate and brought the professor. We sent them off 
dressed as Kurds together with four or five other men. Then began a 
sort of underground railway for which our back porch was a station 
sending people to Dersim. But we stopped assisting in this work as 
soon as we felt it was no longer a matter of life and death. This method 
of escape went on for one and a half years, hundreds escaping until 
the Vali was changed in March, 1917. Then it all stopped. 

At the time when people were taken from our hospital it was no 
longer possible to order people out from their homes and send them 
away. They would hide. Then the police began snapping them up 
wherever they found them, men, women and children, putting them in 
prison and sending them out. One day such a crowd was sent out and 
being weak they were only sent about two hours. One boy came back 
to us with about a dozen hacks and cuts from a hatchet on his back 
and head, and a bullet in his lung. He had been left for dead, but had 
crawled out and found his way to us. We had many such patients; one 
woman with a bullet in her jaw, one little girl with her neck cut. She 
said they had been laid one on top of another and their heads cut off 
two at a time. She was underneath, so her neck was not cut through. 
One woman fell, and feigned death, then afterwards found some of her 
children cut to pieces, others she did not find, but afterwards was 
always looking for them, hoping that they had escaped. One man from 
a village who was sent out in the beginning was tied up by one leg 
and whirled about with his head downward, then sent out and stabbed 
in the abdomen and then buried. He dug himself out and came to us 
and told us the story. He afterwards escaped to the Dersim. . . . 

I heard one day that the thirteen year old daughter of Professor 
Vorperian had been brought back by a Turkish officer. The professor 
had been in our hospital in the beginning of the trouble, and had not 
been put in prison but was allowed to go with his family. This 
daughter told me the following story: They left Mezereh July 3, in the 
second crowd that was deported. They traveled together to Malatia two 
days' distance, though they were ten days in making the journey. This 
officer had kept close to their cart all the way. The parents noticed 
this and as the girl had very beautiful hair which they thought to be 
the attraction they cut it off; but the officer came to them and said that 
he wanted the girl and that it had been ordered that all the men 
should be killed, but if they would give him this girl he would save the 
father. This the professor refused to do, saying he would rather die 
and have her die with him. In Malatia the professor and his sixteen 
year old son were put into prison. Then the officer came to the 
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mother; she gave the girl and the son was released from prison, but 
the father was taken out with the other men and was never heard of 
again. The officer brought the girl back to Mezereh and the mother 
and the other children came back later and lived with her. The girl 
told me that most of the women in the company were sent out from 
Malatia and a few girls who were brought back from their number said 
that the women, too, had been killed. Some girls brought back in this 
way became Moslems, but some were allowed to keep their own 
religion. 

Pastor Vartan came to our hospital in the beginning of the troubles 
for an operation. We kept him sick as long as we could, but when the 
police came to take the Armenians Dr. Atkinson wrote him as a 
hospital servant in order to save him. The Kai Makam in Harpoot, 
though such a wicked man, for some reason, seemed willing to spare 
him and his family. His family had been left when the others were sent 
from Harpoot. When the Kai Makam learned the pastor was con¬ 
sidered a hospital servant he wrote a letter to the Vali saying that this 
woman's husband was a servant in the hospital and asking that she be 
permitted to take a house and remain. Then he sent his servant with 
her and told her to get me to go with her and present this letter to the 
Vali. I was afraid to take her out on the street at that time for they 
were trying to make a clean sweep and were taking every Armenian to 
prison that could be found. But I was afraid that if she did not go it 
would anger the Kai Makam with her and he would withdraw the pro¬ 
tection he had been giving to her. I had often gone out with the Arme¬ 
nians when they were afraid to go alone, and had never had anyone 
taken away from me on the street. So, after talking it over with Dr. 
Atkinson, I went. On the way the man with us was twice stopped by 
the police and questioned. I began to be afraid for her. Once we 
passed a group of Turkish men. I heard one of them say, “That also is 
an Armenian." When we reached the government building a Turk that 
I knew called me aside and asked me in a whisper if she were not an 
Armenian. The Commandant who was acting Vali at that time was not 
there. We were told to go to his office which was across town. We 
started and on the street we met a crowd of several hundred people 
from Husenik, all that remained of that village, women and children 
and a few old men. They were being driven along through the street 
to prison. When they saw me they began to rush to me, begging for 
help, wanting me to take their children or to save their daughters. It 
was terrible to see. We took our stand at one side of the street and let 
them pass. One girl, a graduate from our college, then a teacher, a 
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girl whom I had known and helped from the time she was a little girl, 
caught my hand and said in English, "Oh, why didn't you save me?" 

A police took his stand just behind me. He said nothing but I knew 
why he was there. I could do nothing, but I trembled for the woman 
beside me. They passed on and were sent out the next day. We went 
to the Commandant and he told me that the fate of the hospital 
workers had not yet been decided, so we went home. Two days later 
came Byram, the Turkish festival and the deportations stopped, but we 
were not allowed to breathe freely. 

One day a little later, the hospital was surrounded and all the 
workers were told to go to the police station and register. There was in 
the hospital then one woman from a wealthy family who had escaped 
from Malatia and returned. Police were hunting her to send her again 
as they feared she might later claim her property. Of course, we 
feared that they would send all of our servants and we had nearly a 
hundred at that time, although our patients were only about a hun¬ 
dred. The work had been divided and subdivided and each one had 
some kind of work. The Doctor, Miss Campbell and I all went to the 
police station with them. I was much afraid for this wealthy woman. I 
whispered to her asking her if she could sew and telling her she could 
register as our sewing woman. She did so, giving her name and place 
of residence exactly right and was not recognized, although we 
learned afterwards that the chief object of registering them all was to 
find her. After this we had about two months of comparative quiet. On 
November 4, Doctor had taken the children and gone to Harpoot. Two 
of our men were out burying a body, when suddenly the hospital was 
surrounded by police and no one could go out or come in, and those 
who were out were taken up and sent to the police station. I wanted to 
see what it meant. I ran to the gate but was not allowed to pass. I ran 
to another and was again sent back. Then I ran to another and told the 
guard there that he did not know his orders. That the chief of police 
would never refuse to let me go where I pleased and that if he didn't 
let me pass, I would report him. He looked ashamed and I laughed at 
him and he let me go. I found the streets in confusion, people crying 
everywhere, police running and groups of people gathered in places 
guarded by one or two men waiting to be taken to the police station. I 
ran to the police station and there crowds were being brought in. I 
asked for the chief of police. They said he was out and would not be in 
till sundown. A number of our own people were already there. I could 
do nothing till he came in. I started up another street and met a crowd 
of our own people being driven along. . . . On my way home, a win- 
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dow in the house of a Turkish officer was opened and four of our girls 
called to me that they had gone in there for refuge. I told them I 
would come for them after dark. When I reached home Doctor and the 
children had arrived. When the trouble began a little boy had run out 
to where the men were burying the woman and told them. They left 
the body on the stretcher and ran up to Harpoot to tell Dr. Atkinson. 
Nothing had happened up there as yet, so he came home as quickly as 
he could. The next morning we made out lists of all the people that we 
could claim and all their relatives and went to the chief of police and 
asked for them. The Germans did the same. It happened that we met 
before the woman's prison. Their names were shouted at the door of 
the prison and one by one they came out. Just across the street was a 
mosque decorated with the German and Turkish flags and Moslems 
were going in to give thanks to God for the subjugation of Serbia and 
the opening of the Balkan railway. While we stood there two crowds of 
women and children from the villages were driven past. There must 
have been three or four hundred in each crowd. Such crowds usually 
appealed to us for help, but these passed in perfect silence, their 
heads bowed in dumb despair. At last our lists were finished. They 
had given us every one that we had asked for and we started away and 
the doors were closed. Then the wail that went up from those who 
were left behind I shall never forget. Why had not our faith been 
stronger when we presented out lists? Why had we not asked for 
more? 

Late in the summer they quit putting the crowds that came from the 
north into the open camp, but shut them in the Gregorian cemetery 
which was enclosed with high walls. One day we heard that there were 
people there from Trebizond. Dr. Parmelee wanted to find some 
friends so I went with her down there. A large crowd had been sent 
out the night before, leaving only the weak, sick and dying. But there 
must have been several hundred of them. Bread was given to them, 
but not enough. They were dying from hunger and disease. A group 
of soldiers had dug a great big grave as big as a room and some six 
feet deep. When the people died their friends would climb down into 
the grave and put their bodies in until they had a layer all over the 
ground. Then a layer of dirt was thrown on. When I saw it one layer 
had been finished and another begun and the soldiers stood there 
leaning on their shovels, smoking their cigarets and joking with each 
other. As I look back it seems terrible that there was no way of escape, 
but at the time I only thought of how glad I was that they could be 
buried in a cemetery instead of being left for the birds and the beasts, 
and that they could die quietly and not be killed. 
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About the end of October Dr. Atkinson took a trip around Lake Gul- 
juk, which was about fifteen miles distant. He had only gone a short 
distance when he began to see bodies by the roadside. Near the foot of 
the mountain were a great number, these still having their clothes on. 
But around the lake he estimated that there were between five and ten 
thousand all entirely naked, nearly all women and children and nearly 
all of the women showed signs of mutilation, let us hope after death. 
They showed signs of having been killed in various ways. Some were 
shot, some beheaded, many were hacked or cut with hatchets or 
knives. In one place he found a ravine where the bodies lay four or 
five deep just as they had fallen. They had evidently been stripped 
and then crowded over the precipice. In some places, the Kurds who 
lived in the neighborhood had evidently tried to rid themselves of the 
stench by gathering the bodies together and burning them. These 
evidently were not our own people, but were from the regions north of 
us, as was indicated by many papers that were found scattered about. 
These people were without doubt some of the thousands who had 
camped outside Mezereh during the summer. Is it any wonder that Dr. 
Atkinson came home sick at heart, not wanting to live any longer on 
this wicked earth. 

Two months later he died and I was left to face life without him, yet 
not alone, for God's presence and power were wonderful in those 
days. The very men who had given us so much trouble, those whose 
hands were red with human blood, came to grasp my hand and weep 
over him. 

At the time the doctor died we had 65 Armenians registered as 
hospital workers. We had three houses rented in Mezereh. One filled 
with the children of our workers. During the deportations we had kept 
35 of these children in the big, clean operating room which we were 
not using at that time. Two other houses were filled with people whom 
we had rescued but who were homeless. We had also sent many up to 
Harpoot. The great weight that rested on me at the time of his death 
was the Armenians. When we had had such a hard time when working 
together to save them, what could I do alone? But God lifted this 
weight in a certain assurance which came to me that nothing more 
would happen to them. Miss McLaren came to us at that time from 
Van, and I shall always think she was sent directly by God. She was a 
great help and comfort to me. The officials were usually kind to me 
and I was rarely refused when I asked a favor of them. Once or twice 
lower officials tried to impose upon me. The higher officials always 
took my part when I appealed to them. My one desire was to hold onto 
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the hospital till my husband's successor could come at the end of the 
war. In April the Red Cross funds were cut off and we could no longer 
support the Turkish soldiers in the hospital. But we offered to keep 
them and still care for them, the government furnishing their food. 
They seemed glad to have us do this and still left the hospital in our 
hands. We were given one of the remaining Armenian doctors to look 
after the patients, and later on we were given a German surgeon and 
when he left, a Greek. 

When news of the breaking of relations with America came, we had 
in the hospital about 125 Turkish soldiers, 25 or 30 private patients, 
mostly poor, whom we were supporting from the income from the 
pharmacy. We had always kept back a part of the hospital for our own 
patients. There were only about 16 Armenian servants and nurses, the 
others all having escaped to the Dersim. The Turkish doctors begged 
me to stay and promised me that every protection would be given me, 
even though war should be declared and that I might keep the control 
of the hospital in my own hands. It was hard to go and turn over the 
hospital which had been my husband's life work into the hands of the 
Turkish government. On the other hand, the Ambassador was urging 
us to go and it didn't seem right to remain with my three children 
when famine was staring us in the face. I decided to go. I turned the 
hospital over to the government with the understanding that they were 
holding it in trust to the end of the war. We made lists of everything 
belonging to the hospital, they and I signing them, they, both civil 
and military governments keeping a copy and I keeping one. Then I 
asked them to continue to let the income from the pharmacy support 
the poor sick, as I had been doing. They promised to do this. Then 
they decided to send all the soldiers out and open the hospital to the 
public. After I left a letter from our pharmacist told me that they were 
doing this and at that time had 70 or 80 patients in the hospital, nearly 
all poor Armenians, and that they were all clean and well cared for. 
All the Armenian servants 1 had left were still there. I could ask no 
more than this. 


(Signed) TACY W. ATKINSON 
Signed Apr. 11, 1918. 
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Inquiry Document No. 812 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 

Congregational House, 14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 

April 10, 1918. 

TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 

The writer of the accompanying statement, "What I Saw and Know 
to Have Been True in Turkey," Miss Isabelle Harley, is a missionary of 
the American Board and has been located at Harpoot in Eastern 
Turkey since 1911. Miss Harley was there when the war broke out and 
remained until diplomatic relations with Turkey were broken. She 
reports what she saw with her own eyes and her statement is worthy of 
all credence. 

(Signed) JAMES L. BARTON 
Foreign Secretary, 

American Board of 
Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. 


Atrocities, Turkey 

WHAT I SAW AND KNOW TO HAVE BEEN TRUE IN TURKEY. 

On May 1, 1915, I know Armenian men were improsioned. I saw 
Turkish soldiers stationed in front of Armenian houses with their rifles. 
I saw one of our professors after having been taken to the prison, 
brought home again by gendarmes, two of whom stayed with him on 
the roof of his house while the others searched his house taking from it 
everything they could find in the line of manuscripts, notebooks, text¬ 
books and other literature. I know he was taken back to the prison in 
company with the same gendarmes and kept there and horribly tor¬ 
tured until two months later when he in company with two other pro¬ 
fessors and other leading Armenians were taken out on the road 
towards Diarbekir and killed. 

That the Armenians in prison were tortured by having the hairs of 
their heads, moustaches and beards pulled out, by having finger nails 
and toe nails pulled off, by being hung by the arms for a day and a 
night, by being beaten upon the head, body and hands until they 
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dropped, by being starved, by being thrown and made to stay for a 
whole night in a filthy water closet, by breaking fingers, I know to be 
true because I heard the testimony of one of the Euphrates College 
professors who was himself tortured in these ways, beaten to insen¬ 
sibility by the mayor of the city himself who, when tired, called upon 
anyone who loved his country and his nation to continue the beating. 
This professor was later taken to the Red Crescent Hospital in 
Mezereh. Afterwards he was released, found shelter in the American 
Consulate and in the fall of the same year escaped to Russia where he 
died of typhus. This was Professor Lulejian. I know that one man died 
in prison from being tortured. 

The testimony of Professor Vorperian, who was first kept in prison 
one night and made to witness the beating to insensibility of some of 
his friends, the sight of which temporarily affected his mind, and later 
sent into exile with his family and murdered near Malatia, is proof also 
of the truth of the torture dealt out to those in prison. 

The note written by Professor Bujicanian to Dr. Atkinson, "Send us 
poison, we cannot endure it any longer," is another proof. This note 
was scribbled on a piece of paper and secretly handed to a small boy 
who had come to the prison to bring food to some one of his family. 
That day the city was guarded and no Armenians were allowed to go 
out of the city; but this small boy wound his way through the streets of 
the city to an unsuspected road leading to a village. He took that road 
going through several villages, a walk of an hour or two, and finally 
reached the American Hospital. The poison was not sent. 

The first batch of martyrs was sent away from Harpoot on the twenty- 
third of June, 1915. 

Imprisonment continued daily until all the Armenian men had been 
rounded up including the old, the lame, the halt, the deaf and the 
blind. In one group of men sent out to be killed were 800 of the finest 
Armenian manhood, among whom was Hovhannes Dingillian, 
treasurer of Euphrates College, as fine and upright a man as ever 
lived. That they were made to sit down in a valley while the gen¬ 
darmes and officers in charge shot them until their ammunition was 
gone and then used the bayonet is the testimony of one, Melcon 
Lulekian, pharmacist in the American pharmacy at Harpoot, who 
escaped and told the story to some of the Americans. 

I saw the group of old men in which was Hagop Agha Benneyan, a 
dear old soul, a saintly man, one obedient in every way to the govern¬ 
ment, led down the road from Harpoot to Mezereh. They were kept in 
the prison at Mezereh over night and taken out and killed the next 
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day. Some of them dropped by the road from weakness and exhaus¬ 
tion. 

That wholesale slaughter was going on was evident everywhere. 

One did not have to go more than an hour's journey from home to find 
signs of it in fresh dead bodies, skeletons, and dismembered bones 
and skulls. I saw such with my own eyes. 

I saw the wives and daughters and sisters of the men who were in 
prison. I went to see them in their homes. I found them white and 
weak from fear, and inability to sleep and eat. I know that they were 
constantly frightened by gendarmes and police going to their houses 
to search and in their searching take away whatever they saw that they 
wanted. I know that the mayor of the city freguently went on these 
searching expeditions and when he saw anything that he wanted, such 
as a bedstead or a rug, he preemptorily demanded it and the owner 
gave it simply because she dared not refuse it. 

The government was searching for all kinds of literature and arms. 
This searching was very thorough. A committee of leading Armenians 
of which the Rev. Vartan Amirkhanian, pastor of the Armenian Pro¬ 
testants, and Sukias Effendi Pashigian, a very trustworthy man, were 
members, was appointed to go around to all the houses of Armenians 
and persuade them to give up every and any kind of arms which they 
had or knew about, from a toy pistol to a bomb. The government gave 
a promise that if they did so nothing would happen. This committee 
did very thorough work and delivered to the government building all 
the arms which they had collected. Still the government would not 
believe that all the arms had been surrendered. At the Sunday service 
in the Gregorian church during the first part of the month of June 
Rev. Vartan Amirkhanian, Mr. Ehmann, a German missionary, and a 
notable Turk supposed to be friendly to the Armenians, again made a 
plea that they surrender everything in the nature of arms saying that 
the government gave their word that if they did nothing would hap¬ 
pen, but if they did not there was no telling what would happen. They 
surrendered everything, though they had not the slightest faith in the 
promise of the government. Why should they have? Had they not had 
plenty of reason to know that a promise from the Turks did not last as 
long as the time it took to utter it? However, there seemed to be 
nothing else for them to do, so, with just a faint hope that by sur¬ 
rendering every means of resistance it might go a little better with 
them, they gave up their arms. 

Things went from bad to worse. On the evening of the ninth of June 
bands of soldiers were sent to the gardens of Turks outside of the city 
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to hunt for Armenians who they said were in hiding. They came to the 
Americans' garden where they said they knew Armenians were hiding. 
Not finding any they held one of the American gentlemen, Mr. H. H. 
Riggs, up at the point of a revolver while two of their number went to 
the city to ask what they should do in case of not finding any Arme¬ 
nians. They were told to come back and it would be decided the next 
day what should be done. 

The next day, June 10, the city of Harpoot was surrounded and all 
roads leading out of it were guarded so that no Armenian could go out 
of the city. Nothing more than that and the imprisoning of more men 
happened that day, but a night or two later I was awakened by the 
fearful shouting of Turkish soldiers and pounding on doors of the 
homes of Armenians. They were continuing their hunt. A few Arme¬ 
nian men were dragged out of their homes that night. Several Arme¬ 
nian girls of the best class were frightened out of their homes that 
night and sought refuge in the home of Dr. Atkinson in Mezereh. 

DEPORTATION. 

On June 26 the street crier went through the streets of Harpoot an¬ 
nouncing that the whole Armenian population was to dispose of their 
possessions and be ready to go a week later into exile. They were not 
sent until three weeks later. 

In the meantime bands of exiles passed through Mezereh. I visited 
the camp of the exiles from Erzroom. There were about three thousand 
people there, mostly women and children, in a field with nothing to 
protect them from the hot sun. They told us there were eight thousand 
when they left Erzroom. The men and big boys had been separated 
from them on the road and killed. They were not brought by a direct 
road but had been taken over and through the mountains so that they 
had been forty-five days on the journey and had been attacked again 
and again by bands of Kurds. Many of the young brides and girls had 
been taken captive and carried off as slaves in Turkish and Kurdish 
harems - a life worse than death. In fact, it was part of the day's pro¬ 
gram for the gendarmes and officers to go through the camps at night 
selecting the pretty girls. The girls to defend themselves from this fate 
rigged themselves up hideously in order to appear unattractive. Many 
had died of starvation; they had gone days without water; in fact, one 
of the tortures they administered was to lead these thirsty souls up to a 
spring of water, hold a glass of it up before them and then drive them 
on without giving them any, or else make them pay an exorbitant 
price for a cup full. I have this from a woman who came as an exile 
from Ordoo, a woman whose word is absolutely reliable. 
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Their condition was indescribably pitiful. The sick and the dying 
were lying on the ground with the hot, scorching sun pouring down 
upon them and nothing to shield them from it. As I and my American 
companions passed through the camp women held their babies out to 
us and begged us to take them to save them from starvation. They 
begged us to take their girls, those that were left, to save them from 
the fate of becoming slaves to Turkish men. They begged us to tell 
them why they were being treated so and what was to be the end of 
their trouble. They begged us for food and money. All this happened 
as we passed hurriedly through the camp. We were not allowed to stop 
and talk with them for when they crowded around us the guards beat 
them back with their clubs and we passed through the camp without 
being able to give them any help whatever. Just at one side of the 
camp were many new graves and more were added every day as the 
sick and the starving succumbed. Here, as in other places, where they 
had been encamped, there was no water except a dirty stream from 
which the people were obliged to drink. Tired, sick, hungry, beaten, 
dirty, vermin invested, frightened, hunted, broken-hearted creatures 
they were pushed on the next day and then on, and on, and on, and 
on, not knowing where they were going nor when the end would 
come. It was the plan of the government to keep this up until the last 
had dropped. This was what they called - deportation! 

Later, the exile camps were put in a cemetery - a very appropriate 
place. They had not far to be carried. Those who had died were 
thrown into a trench and a little earth sprinkled over the bodies, not 
enough to cover them. The sick and the dying had to see this and only 
longed for the end for themselves. The stench was so terrible that the 
Turkish guards, think of it, the Turkish guards! standing at the gate 
had to wear wet sponges over their noses to stand it. 

On Sunday, July 18, the first group of several thousand were sent 
from Harpoot. In the morning early they were driven from their 
houses, herded together in back of the American premises and like 
cattle sent out on the road to meet the same fate as the exiles de¬ 
scribed above. The girls as sort of a protection had rigged themselves 
up hideously so that I did not recognize them. Their only safety lay in 
making themselves unattractive so that they would not be desired by 
the gendarmes and officers in charge. The men were very soon 
separated from the women and killed. Some of the women dropped 
very soon, some took their own lives by jumping in the river, some 
lived to reach the wilderness near Oorfa and there they were told to 
take off their clothes perparatory to fording the river. When they had 
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done this their clothes were gathered up by the guards who disap¬ 
peared leaving them in a naked condition to perish in the sun. It 
should be remembered that among these people left in this condition 
were girls as nice and refined as any American girl. A few survived to 
reach Aleppo and a few others reached what was called the final 
destination near the Arabian desert. I had this report from two dif¬ 
ferent people who were mercifully delivered at the wilderness near 
Oorfa and returned to Harpoot. Of the arrival of a few of our people at 
Aleppo we knew from the American Consul at Aleppo. Of those who 
arrived at Der Zor we heard through one of our teachers who herself 
reached there and through whom for several months we sent relief 
money. Maritza Chopoorian by name. 

A few days later another group of a thousand or more was sent from 
Harpoot and later another group. From Mezereh and the nearby 
villages the Armenians were sent before the Harpoot people. It is safe 
to say that at least 75% of the Harpoot vilayet people were destroyed. 

As soon as the people had gone the Turks began to move in and 
take possession of the best houses. The other houses they robbed of 
doors and windows even pulling down some to burn the wood for fuel. 
Whole Armenian sections in villages and cities have been pulled down 
throughout Turkey. I know it to be true around Harpoot for I saw it 
and I've heard of it from missionaries in other places. 

About the last of August release from exile came.for the remaining 
Protestants, those who had in some way or other been hidden, or 
befriended and thus saved from deportation. They were left, but 
without homes or money. The government granted permission for them 
to return to these deserted houses. Relief work then began and the 
missionaries applied themselves to the task. 

On November 1, 1915, a second deportation took place at Harpoot 
and the surrounding villages. All Armenians who had remained in 
Harpoot, including refugees from Trebizond, Erzroom, Ordoo and 
other places to the north, who had been released from exile camps at 
Harpoot, were again driven from their houses and carried to the 
government building. It was reported that this was to be the final 
sweeping up of Armenians, that not a single one was to be left; all who 
had escaped until now were to be sent away. It was a fearful day. I 
saw people driven out by Turkish soldiers at the butt of their guns. 
Some of my comrades saw women pulled out of their houses by the 
hair of their head. The air was filled with the wails of these suffering 
people, some of whom had already had the experience of being 
exiled. During the day, however, the order was changed and the peo- 
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pie of Harpoot were allowed to return in the evening to their houses. 
But the villages were entirely emptied of Armenians. This is the story 
of one of our Bible women, Pompish Tuskhoon, of Hoghi. An officer 
came to her house and accused her of having some kind of firearms. 
She said that she had none. He, however, refused to believe her and 
insisted that she produce what she had. She still insisted that she had 
none and he still insisted that she had. When, however, she could not 
produce any he went away saying that he would return the next day 
and that if she did not have her revolver, or whatever it might be, 
ready to surrender she would be killed. She, poor woman, was 
frightened out of her senses. She took the only Turkish pound she had 
and went and bought a gun from one of her Turkish neighbors. The 
officer returned the next day and she gave up the gun which she had 
bought. The officer said, "There, I knew you had concealed arms, and 
because you had you will have to be deported." She was taken out 
from her village and killed. 

There was one alternative held out to people and that was to re¬ 
nounce Christianity and accept Islam. Many under threat of death did 
so. Whole families turned Moslem. Some mothers sacrificed one or two 
daughters to Moslem husbands in order to save themselves and the 
rest of their children. In some cases it succeeded and in other cases it 
did not. I know several men who accepted Islam and because they did 
it were distrusted and killed. I know a few men who accepted Islam 
and were saved. 

When the massacres were apparantely over there was a real 
pressure brought to bear on all surviving Armenians — a so-called 
compulsion to accept Islam. In Harpoot it was not enforced but in 
Sivas, Aintab and Adana and other places in central Turkey it was en¬ 
forced and Armenians were obliged to become Moslems. 

CONDITIONS AFTER DEPORTATIONS AND UNTIL WE LEFT 
TURKEY. 

Robbed of all earthly possessions the surviving Armenians are living 
where they can find a place, some fortunate ones in fairly good 
houses, some in stables, some in windowless, doorless houses and I 
have seen many women and children lying on roofs or in the street 
with absolutely no place to call home. 

Typhus is raging, smallpox also. Around the missionary premises 
were seen every day anywhere from a hundred to a thousand poor, 
half-starved-walking corpses some of them — dirty, frightened, sick 
creatures begging for food and clothes and beds and soap and 
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everything which they used to have but haven't now. Orphans are 
found everywhere; little children not able to care for themselves are 
left in the streets to be picked up by someone and brought to the mis¬ 
sionaries. The people are crowded in small rooms, lying on earthen 
floors of which the water leaking in from the roof above makes mud. 
There may be one bed for several people and there may be none at 
all. Many of these people have had nothing but bread to eat and not 
enough of that for two years. They are dirty because they cannot be 
clean; it is not their fault. They are in a state of fright all the time — 
so much of misrule have they endured that they are constantly expect¬ 
ing something to happen. They are dying in great numbers from 
sickness, hunger, exposure and fright. 

The above is a testimony of what I know to be true. It is a story of 
Harpoot and its people as I saw it. When we passed through Sivas on 
our way out of the country Miss Graffam told us that Sivas was prac¬ 
tically emptied of Armenians in two days. There the work of massacre 
and deportation was very thoroughly done. The only Armenians left 
there are the few school girls now engaged in military hospital work 
and a few Armenian doctors, most of whom have been forced to 
become Moslems. In Malatia as in Harpoot there are some survivors 
among whom are a few of our Harpoot people. When we were there 
we were not allowed to see them lest we should give them assistance. 

At every place where we stopped on our journey out of the country we 
made inquiries concerning Armenians and at every place heard the 
same story of deportation and massacre. The best of the Armenian 
race in Turkey is dead. 

( Signed ) ISABELLE HARLEY, 

April 15, 1918 

Inquiry Document No. 820 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Congregational House, 14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 

TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 

The writer of the accompanying statement, Rev. Alpheus N. Andrus, 
D.D., is a missionary of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions and has been located as such at Mardin, Northern 
Mesopotamia, since 1888. Dr. Andrus speaks the language of the 
country and was at his post until after the outbreak of the war when he 
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and his colleague, Dr. Thom, were forcibly removed by the Turkish 
Government to Sivas, in Asia Minor. There they remained until Dr. 
Thom died of the typhus, and Dr. Andrus was taken on to Constan¬ 
tinople. In the mean time, his wife, who was left behind at Mardin, 
passed away. Dr. Andrus remained in Constantinople until the sum¬ 
mer of 1917, when, on the advice of the Ambassador, after the break¬ 
ing of diplomatic relations, he came to the United States. The state¬ 
ment herewith enclosed, and signed by him, is worthy of every 
credence, and is written by one who knows the situation first hand. 

(Signed) JAMES L. BARTON 
Foreign Secretary 
American Board of 
Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions 

(Extracts from the annual report of the American Hospital at Konia, 

Turkey for the year 1917.with additional notes on the treatment 

of British prisoners in Konia) 

Mr. Morgenthau, the American Ambassador, was a tower of strength 
in those days. Time after time he foiled the Turkish and German of¬ 
ficials in their plots for oppression or reprisal upon the British and 
French citizens living in Constantinople. Once, when the tide seemed 
to be turning against the Turks, and the straits were in serious danger, 
Wangenheim, the German Ambassador, was all for gathering up all 
the French and English women and children in the city and putting 
them on the bows of the transports which were carrying the Turkish 
troops to the Dardanelles. But our vigilant Ambassador was able to 
frustrate this by arguments and entreaties, and finally in truly Oriental 
fashion the Turks made a bargain with him to release the women and 
children and to allow their places to be taken by three hundred men, 
afterwards reduced to twenty by clever bickering, and these were 
merely escorted to the theatre of war by the first secretary of our Em¬ 
bassy and a few days later all brought safely home. 

Simultaneously with the second phase of the Dardanelles campaign 
a proclamation was issued permitting military commanders to deport 
the civilian population from one part of the Empire to another as 
"military necessity" might arise. Soon it became evident that this ap¬ 
parently harmless manoeuver was the death warrant of the Armenian 
nation. With the entrance of Armenian troops into the eastern pro¬ 
vinces and the danger to the capital arising from the Dardanelles cam- 
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paign, the Young Turks found an excuse to carry out their long 
cherished plan for the extermination of the Armenians. Arrests of pro¬ 
minent Armenians in all cities of the Empire followed. Men were 
thrown into prison and their houses searched for arms; and a general 
accusation of secret plotting against the Empire made against all 
Armenians. Here and there as might be expected a few arms were 
found, and often arms and rifles were left in houses and churches by 
examining officials and then "discovered" on a later visit. Tortures 
followed. An expert on torture visited the prisons in the neighborhood 
of Constantinople. Men were burned, their finger nails torn out, their 
hair pulled out by the roots, and other nameless outrages perpetrated 
in order to extract incriminating information. Soon deportation began. 
It was declared that the purpose of the government was simply to 
remove the Armenian population in the Western part of Asia Minor 
from the War Zone, and from the neighborhood of the main railroads, 
to the Mesopotamian plain where they would have no chance for plot¬ 
ting and where the government could supervise and at the same time 
provide for them; but it soon became manifest that destruction and not 
deportation was the real object. The usual method was to name a day 
on which all the Armenian population of a town or village must vacate 
and proceed by rail to their appointed destination, but long before the 
day arrived gendarmes would ride at midnight into the towns and 
villages, set fire to several houses, order the people out at once, rob 
and loot and assault, and put to death, as occasion might arise. 

Women were abducted and outraged, children were scattered and 
kidnapped, and many old people put to death in the early stages of 
the deportation. Resistance was impossible. The able-bodied men were 
all in the military service, for the most part unarmed and in the labor 
regiments, and whole companies of Armenian soldiers were shot at the 
beginning of the persecutions. The victims of the deportation were 
mostly old men, women and children. The terrified crowds were hur¬ 
ried to the railroad stations, forced to pay their own fare, if any money 
had been left to them, or driven along the highways on foot if they had 
none. In a few instances the deportation was carried out with a certain 
degree of regularity and consideration, but for the most part the peo¬ 
ple were crowded into cattle cars, two layers of them in each car, and 
many of them crowded on the tops as well. The trainloads of human 
misery were rushed eastwards day after day and night after night. 
Babies were born in indescribable conditions and many of them flung 
from the cars while their mothers often insane with grief leaped after 
them. Along the highways tens of thousands were being driven from 
every town and village, quickly spending what little money they had 
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and then left to perish by the wayside, or, what was more merciful, 
shot or stabbed to death by the gendarmes. 

Side by side with the deportation of the Armenians as a nation came 
a great persecution against them as Christians. The proclamation of 
the holy war which failed to unite all Islam against the Entente, never¬ 
theless had the effect of arousing the old fanatical spirit of the Turks 
themselves and they prosecuted the holy war within their own Empire 
with a zeal exceeding that of their forefathers. In many places the 
government issued proclamations offering the people liberty if they 
would renounce their faith and become Moslems, but it is to the credit 
of the Armenian nation that as a whole they stood firm and preferred a 
martytr's death to a life under the degraded system of polygamy and 
cruelty to which they were invited. A few there were who publicly and 
officially became Moslems to avoid persecution and deportation, but 
these, whether men or women, were promptly forced to turn traitor to 
their own people, to tell of those in hiding, to bring up accusations 
against them, and in general to act as the tools of the officials in their 
horrible plans for robbing the Armenians of all they possessed, forcing 
their young women and girls to concubinage, and ruthlessly disposing 
of the rest of the population. 

Month after month of this horrible deportation continued, while all 
the time the Anglo-French forces thundered at the very gates of the 
Empire. We Americans in Constantinople went through every phase of 
hope and despair during those terrible days. We longed for the 
deliverer to break through and crush the malevolent power that was 
bringing a whole nation to destruction. It was difficult to serve with 
true neutrality the hosts of wounded Turks who kept pouring into the 
capital, but after all they were not the ones to blame, for the fault lay 
with the Young Turk Committee and its German advisers. But as week 
after week dragged by our hopes sank lower and lower, and suddenly 
towards the end of 1915 the British mysteriously disappeared from the 
peninsula on a misty night in December, and we realized the sad truth 
that the Dardanelles campaign had come to an end and that there was 
no deliverance for the Armenians. 

While I was in Constantinople, Dr. and Mrs. Dodd and Miss 
Cushman were conducting a most active work for Armenian relief in 
Konia, and I returned in September of 1915 to assist them. All along 
the way I saw the crowds of wretched and despairing people camping 
along the railroad or else being driven and beaten by the gendarmes 
as they were forced along, while train after train of cattle cars packed 
with the people as above described lay on the side tracks waiting for 
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an opportunity to be sent eastward. When I arrived in Konia there was 
a vast encampment, for the most part without tents, of about 50,000 
Armenian exiles in the fields about the railroad station. The governor 
of Konia, Djellal Bey, was a Turk of the better sort and he had done 
his best to arrest the deportation, care for the people, and to obtain an 
order from Constantinople permitting their return. He allowed us to go 
freely among the refugees and distribute food and money to the limit 
of our ability. The condition of the people was wretched beyond 
description. Wealthy merchants and businessmen, preachers, pro¬ 
fessors, doctors, lawyers, men in every walk of life, women hand¬ 
somely dressed in Paris gowns side by side with rough peasants from 
the villages — all crowded together on the hot, dusty fields with the 
oriental sun pouring upon them by day and the cold dews of the high 
interior plateau settling upon them at night. Friendless and desolate 
bands of Armenians wandered up and down the streets carrying what 
remained to them of rugs, lace, jewelry and other possessions 
endeavoring to sell them for bread and for transportation on the 
railroad in order to avoid the whip and club of the gendarmes if they 
had to go afoot. Needless to say, our little hospital of fifty beds was 
packed to the limit. We were already caring for Turkish soldiers, but 
took in as many of the more desperately sick of the refugees as we 
could. Six hundred people crowded into our little hospital garden 
daily for bread and soup. Dr. Dodd and I and our assistants had to 
literally fight the hungry crowds outside who were clamoring for ad¬ 
mission. We conducted the clinic as best we could, but most of the 
cases needed food rather than medicine. In addition to the spectacle 
of all this suffering came hourly the harrowing tales of murder and 
outrage in nearby villages where our good Armenian friends had been 
deported from the city. In desperation the Turkish governor went to 
Constantinople in hopes of obtaining permission to send the people to 
their homes, but with diabolical cleverness the officials in Konia plot¬ 
ted in his absence and one day the larger part of that great crowd of 
50,000 was driven off on foot with whip and cudgel, with curses and 
kicks and blows. Women in labor were thrown on the tops of baggage 
carts and rushed off into the plains about the city where numbers 
perished, and the rest were thrown into the crowded cars and hurried 
away. Two German officers of the better sort who were living near the 
station and were eye witnesses to the horrible scene protested to the 
government against the manner of the deportation, but they were 
promptly warned by the higher authorities in Constantinople to mind 
their business and not to interfere with the carrying out of the decree. 
And one terrible afternoon a Turkish policeman rushed gleefully into 
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our pharmacy and cried: "We've won! The Governor has been de¬ 
posed and we have sent all the people into the wilderness and they are 
going to die of hunger to a man." 

It was true: our good friend Djellal Bey had to resign and in his 
place a new official was appointed who saw to it that the deportation 
was carried out in the way appointed. But all of this was mild in com¬ 
parison with what happened beyond. The people who survived the 
early days of the deportation had to travel through mountains infested 
with wild Kurdish tribes who fell upon the helpless exiles and robbed, 
outraged and murdered to their hearts' content. Probably not ten per¬ 
cent of the people who were officially "deported" ever reached 
Mesopotamia, and those who did perished rapidly from starvation. 
When the British prisoners from Kutel Amara came to Konia I asked 
one of the officers if he saw any Armenians in Mesopotamia as he 
came through. “Yes," he said, "plenty of them, but only dead Arme¬ 
nians." 


And the British themselves had their share of cruel treatment from 
the Turks. Another officer told me of how the prisoners from Kut, ut¬ 
terly exhausted by the long siege, had been forced to march day after 
day over the baking Mesopotamian deserts under a summer sun, were 
fed on wretched fare and forced to drink filthy water. Many a prisoner 
dropped out of the ranks to lie down and die, only to be prodded to 
his feet by the bayonets of the guards or beaten with a whip and so 
forced to continue the march a few more weary miles until death mer¬ 
cifully intervened and neither whip nor bayonet could any longer stir 
the gaunt forms that strewed the sands all along the march. Only a few 
survived the journey; there was one week when 300 perished from 
dysentery or exhaustion. 

Insult was added to injury for a handful of the survivors who even¬ 
tually reached Konia. The American Consul at Adana, apparently 
unaware of the fact that our hospital in Konia had been closed by 
Government order after a year of untiring labor for wounded Turkish 
soldiers, telegraphed me that about forty British prisoners were being 
brought to Konia and said that the local military authorities at Adana 
were willing that I should assume medical charge of them on their ar¬ 
rival in Konia. But this would mean reopening the American hospital, 
which though a Red Cross and neutral institution, had been too 
humane towards the Armenians and must be suppressed. All my ef¬ 
forts and arguments with the Government were useless. The exhausted 
soldiers were marched right past our hospital, where every comfort 
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and care awaited them, and put into an improvised hospital across the 
square. They were fed on wretched food, had no adequate medical 
treatment, and within six weeks more than half the forty or thereabouts 
were dead. Sometimes I was permitted to visit them but it was small 
comfort for them and torture to me. They would implore me to get 
them out of their filthy, vermin-infested beds and into our clean and 
well-equipped hospital; too sick to speak some of them would stretch 
out their gaunt arms and point to the windows, from which our 
hospital could be clearly seen not three hundreds yards away, and 
whisper,"We're dying; take us there!" But I was powerless. All I could 
do was to send a little food and medicine but later this was stopped 
and the strong lives of Britishers just in their prime ebbed out before 
our eyes while Turkish officials already glutted with Armenian blood 
rejoiced to see the dying agonies of their prisoners and the sorrow of 
their American benefactors. 


(Signed) WILFRED M. POST, 
Lawrenceville, N.J., 
April 11, 1918. 


